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bitt,’’ ‘‘Main Street’’ and ‘‘Elmer 
Gantry,’’ pruriently licking their 
lips and breathing hard, have pored 
over the details of your misery 
splashed across the columns of 
the gutter press. The hack politi- 
cians and the industrial bosses have 
rubbed their hands with glee. 

For they hated you, Charlie. You were 
“different,” a great artist, and, worst of 
all, you occasionally stood up and told 
the world about the dispossessed, the 
hungry and the miserable. You brought 
shame to the shoddily successful as well 
as laughter to the million, self-reproach 
to the “‘solid”’ citizen as well as tears of 
sympathy to the humble. That was 
unforgivable. 

Of course, you did some foolish 
things. What else could be expected 
when you segregated yourself from the 
world in that strange, tropical aquar- 
ium, Hollywood ? If you had been in 
contact with ordinary decent people, 
doing the everyday chores that make 
the wheels go round, you would have 
kept out of jams. 

And now what? We are told you 
may go to Mexico now youare acquitted. 
Why ? What is Mexico to you? 

Leave Hollywood by all means, 
Charlie, for it has no future. _ After this 
war there will be no market for its 
slick cosmopolitan . productions. The 
world will buy American films as it 
will English films, French films, but 
not Hollywood films. 

The film industry is no longer a 
matter of cheap land and sunlight. It 
is an art, an expression of a way of life 
and a national asset. 

That is why Hollywood is finished. 
That is why our own film industry is 
rising out of our own documentary 
tradition. 

While it is growing you could be a 
great help to us, Charlie. Your 
experience, knowledge and _ prestige 
would be of untold value. 

You still have a future, a great 
contribution to make to the cinema. 
Make it here in England where 
you began. 

Come home, Charlie. There’s 
work to do. 
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Do you really" know 


English Literature? 
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F you would fully appreciate 

the beauties of English — 
written and spoken—study the 
course written for the London 
Schoo! of Journalism by L. A. G. 
Strong, the famous author, who 
will show you how to appreciate 
the glory and beauty of English 
literature in a course of pleasant 
stimulating Moderate 
fees. Courses in Journalism, Short 
Story Writing and Poetry. 


lessons. 


Write to:— 


0.T. LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
57 GORDON SQUARE 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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In the all-important 


feminine hygiene Rendells products 


ensure perfect protection and the 


prescription to a reg- 
istered chemist, you can be confi- 
dent that it will be accurately 
dispensed by a fully qualified man 
—a Member of the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society. When your chemist 
recommends Euthymol ‘Tooth 
Paste, you know that it is the 
established opinion of one whose 
training and experience have 
given him wise judgment. 
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EUTHYMOL 


TOOTH PASTE 


- 
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elimination of mental strain. If 
you value good health and content- 
ment at ali times insist on Rendells 
products—a wise choice aiways. 
An informative booklet—‘‘Hygiene 
for Women,’ by Nurse Drew— 
may be obtained from your chemist, 
or, if you prefer, write to 


NURSE DREW, 414 Victoria House, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C.I 
enclosing 3d. in stamps 


JP IBLIOPHILE LTD., the well 
known booksellers and 


AENDELLS 


distributors, announce the 


inauguration of an efficient 
PROVED BY DOCTORS 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS 


AP || Mail Order Book Service. 


BIBLIOPHILE LTD. 


(BOOKSELLERS) 
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BIBLIOPHILE LTD. 
® Grand Bldgs., Trafalgar Sq., London 


Books on all subjects— 
Fiction or Non-fiction, 
History, Art, Drama, Essay, 
Critique, Sociology, etc., 
etc., available. Write, call or 
phone for details Abbey 1379 
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N otes and Comments 


Early English 


Drama 


of any drama prior to Shakespeare. If 
the average Englishman were asked 
to name 


A* A NATION WE ARE ABYSMALLY IGNORANT 


three of Shakespeare’s contem- 


‘poraries it is odds against him being able to 


do so. 


It was, therefore, courageous of Walter 
Hudd to decide to tour the R.O.F. Hostels 
with Dekker’s ‘‘ The Shoemaker’s Holiday,” 
but the reception that he has been receiving 
proves that he was right to try. In fact, the 
fine down to earth quality of the play is just 
what is needed for unsophisticated audiences. 


It is interesting that of the dozens of letters 
sent in to the company expressing appreciation 
of their work all without exception praise the 
actor’s speech. 


*““The speaking was the clearest and 
pleasantest,”’ writes a Swindon resident, 
‘that we have had here for a long time. . . 
it is a rare joy to get a whole company that 
is both audible and intelligent.” 


In these days of mumble and mince it is 
good to know that an acting company which 
pays attention to its diction can win praise 
and support for its pains. 


Swindon, by the way, has recently acquired 
itself a Civic Playhouse. In that part of the 
world, apparently, they do not believe in 
shelving every progressive measure until after 
the war. 


Queues 


CORRESPONDENT WRITES COMPLAINING 
xX of the poor arrangements for troop 

shows. He particularly objects to being 
forced to queue for seats, often for an hour or 
more, if the film or play is a popular one, 
while officers and their civilian friends stroll 
up just before the curtain rises to occupy the 
rows that have been specially reserved for 
them. With our present system of keeping 
the commissioned segregated from the non- 
commissioned it would be stupid to call for 
equality in this particular and demand that 
officers should queue with the rest. Is it 
necessary to place burdens on the “ other 
ranks” just to ‘‘larn ’em”? It should be 
simple enough to devise a scheme whereby 
tickets for any show they wanted to see 
could be reserved, and numbered passes issued. 


The officers could still have their special 
enclosure, but in this way it need be no 
bigger than the demand requires—and this 
would remove another grouse, that other 
ranks have to put up with inferior seats while 
those reserved for officers are empty. Despite 


the posters the English, rich or poor, do not 


like queueing. The sooner efficient organisa- 
tion removes this alleged feature of our 
national life the better. 


Neapolitan Artists 


[2 Naples the Neapolitan Free Artists have 
held their first exhibition. The quality so 
far as can be judged from reports reaching this 
country, is not high. The ravages of Fascist 
barbarism are not obliterated overnight. 


The little band of artists whose work is 
represented at this exhibition have had to 
endure the most appalling conditions. For 
years they have been debarred by Mussolini’s 
censorship from appearing in official exhibi- 
tions if they were to maintain their artistic 
integrity. 


But they continued to paint, using back 
rooms and underground cellars for studios. 
Even exhibitions were arranged, very small 
and only open to the sympathetic anti- 
fascists surrounding the artist-group. 


This isolation has had a restrictive effect on 
the development of the artists. Now that it is 
broken it is only natural that they should 
struggle to express their joy at their release 
—thus pictures of the Germans being driven 
out of Naples occupy a prominent place .in 
the exhibition. 


In contrast, in the exhibition in Cairo for 
serving soldiers arranged by the AIA in 
conjunction with the Allied Forces, there 
was a very high proportion of ‘‘ peace” and 
““ post-war ”’ subjects. The men who painted 
them had not lived for twenty years with the 
smell of Mussolini’s corrupt regime in their 
nostrils. 


The Neapolitan Free Artists have preserved 
something without which all technique is 
ashes—the will to struggle and to create 
truthfully. That there were painters who 
stood firm through all those bitter years is the 
guarantee that Italian art of the future will 
have not only a firm foundation but a proud, 
unbroken tradition. 


Charlotte Street Exhibitions 


We shall be able to see one artist’s angle 

on the war in Africa when James 
Boswell’s one-man show, ‘‘ On Duty in the 
Desert,” opens at 84 Charlotte Street on 
May 15th. Mr. Boswell has not seen _ his 
active service as a war artist but as a serving 
soldier. Nevertheless, he found time to 
produce a great number of water-colours and 
drawings from which a selection has been 
made for this exhibition. 


At the same premises during the first part 
of the month, C. H. Rowe is holding an 
exhibition of the paintings he has recently 
made of railway workers. For several months 
now he has had a special permit to roam at 
will round the London Goods Yards, and 
paint whatever he liked. May Day is the 
opening date for this show—and very appro- 
priate, too. 


Talks on the exhibition will be given on 
May 10th and May 17th, and it is hoped 
that Mr. Boswell will be present at the 
second. 


Isolationism in 


Musie 


by H. G. Sear 


be nameless, not long since produced 

a quartet for drums, rattle, woodblocks 
and a piano, the strings of which are to be 
damped with rubber wedges and the interior 
strewn with nuts and bolts. He calls the work 
Amores and indicates that it is intended “‘ to 
arouse, shall we say, the feelings of love.” 

Shall we say? I hardly think so. He is 
convinced that percussive tone-poems will 
play a great part in the musical future, and 
although he is thirty, he pursues his convic- 
tions with the earnestness of a small boy. With 
the naivét2 of a small boy. ‘* People may leave 
my concerts thinking they have heard 
‘noise,’ he is alleged to have observed, 
** but they will then hear unsuspected beauty 
in their everyday life. This music has a 
therapeutic value for city dwellers.” Well, 
perhaps he has something there. 

Now I like percussion and I consider that 
it has an important function in music; but 
not as an end in itself. We institute percussion 
bands-in our elementary schools to quicken 
the sense of rhythm in our children. Musicians 
are greatly widening their rhythmic impulses 
by a close study of the percussive effects 
practised by primitive peoples in all parts of 
the world. Research along these lines is made 
possible by the amenities of civilisation. But 
scholars are aware that percussion is the 
nethermost stratum .in the musical deposit; 
and primitive people are not notable for 
evolving the melodic instruments which bring 
the means of expression to a higher plane. I 
would never condemn experimentation in the 
most widely varied percussion; and indeed, 
the one clear purpose that all musical experi- 
mentation, however heartless, effects, is to 
add to our technical resources. And it cannot 
be denied that percussion instruments provide 
a medium for those who are unable for 
economic reasons, or through personal laziness, 
or physical disability, to acquire the much 
more difficult technique of stringed instru 
ments, or the flute, the saxophone or the 
trumpet. 

Surely it is a retrogressive step to turn 
percussion into a gospel. And besides, I 
doubt if ** natives’ use their drums as water 
vats or trim their marimbas with clams, 
though our pioneer ‘‘ composer’ does not 
shrink from negating the function of nuts and 
bolts and pianos. But observe: I still like 
percussion—and common sense. 

Actually the cult is a form of isolationism. 
Here is a man who !onys to be a musician; his 
desires are frustrated; he shrinks from the 
tedium of standard technique; he erects 
standards peculiar to himself and swears by 
the gods that they are the only standards. 


A N AMERICAN ‘‘ COMPOSER,’ WHO SHALL 
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Now and again the same sort of thing” 


happens to serious musicians, especially at a 
time like the present, when orthodox stand- 
ards seem to be in the melting pot. Novelty is 
made the disguise for sterility; nonsense is 
elevated into a gospel. The most curious 
things have always been said about the 
Austrian composer Anton von Webern. The 
latest example, a birthday tribute by a pupil 
of his, Kurt List, appears in an American 
quarterly, and it is worth examining. Starting 
off from the point that the body of Webern’s 
music is representative of creative music in 
Central Europe after 1910, List suggests that 
though Webern is overshadowed by his 
master, Schoenberg, his work is known for 
its distinction. 


We need to be careful about such words as 
distinction. Essentially distinction indicates 
a difference, a separation. So we must follow 
List a little further, especially as he glances 
at the facts of Webern’s present position. 
“* Since Hitler’s armies moved into Austria, 
Webern has been isolated as a creative artist. 

. . He has remained more aloof from the 
great struggle than any of his colleagues.” 
His spiritual detachment is obvious. ‘‘ In 
matters of everyday life, however, he has 
been drawn to a rather confused ideology. 
As conductor of the Workers’ Symphony 
Concerts in Vienna, he allied himself to the 
Social Democracy. But, being utterly ignorant 
of politics, he was a ready prey to the personal 
influence of family and friends. He lived in a 
state of perpetual confusion about the proper 
solution of the plight of impoverished Austria. 
Soon he abandoned his first allegiance in 
favour of more nationalistic ideas.” 


That is his case-history; an aid to diagnosis. 
But List allows himself the reflection that 
‘* neither the life nor any of the non-musical 
beliefs of Webern need concern us here. Our 
interest lies in his music, so ‘ unreconciled,’ 
so. full of meaning.” Now if the case-history 
has any significance at all, Webern’s music 
may well be full of meaning, but not necessarily 
to Webern, and not in List’s sense. He is 
isolated. He is detached. He is aloof. He is 
confused. He is utterly ignorant. He is a 
ready prey. He lived in a state of perpetual 
confusion. Little wonder indeed if his music 
has distinction. Would you be surprised if it 
were distinguished from music itself ? 


Most commentators agree that the chief 
feature of Webern’s music is its uncompromis- 
ing and concentrated form. The phrase 
passes from authority to authority with a 
parrot-like monotony that is suspicious in 
itself. Such unanimity is singular in critics. 
One suspects that they don’t mean to be 
eaught out. List says that music must be pure 
substance alone; and Schoenberg said of 
Webern’s Bagatelles for string quartet, that 
““'These pieces can only be understood by 
those who believe that music expresses what 
can be conveyed by tone alone.”” So we need 
not expect the composer to make a strong 
oint of anything so common as melody. It 
is very like being told that a picture can only 
be understood by those who believe that 
painting expresses what can be conveyed: by 
colour alone. 


Yet if ever a composer possessed that 
brevity which is said to be the soul of wit, it is 
Webern. His admirers make a virtue of it. 
The average length of the six Bagatelles is 
under ten bars. Yet there is every sign that 
their creator brings them forth with much 
travail. List assures us that in the fourth 
movement of the quartet, which consists only 
of thirteen bars (‘* a brevity characteristic of 
his whole output ”’) the different voices of the 
quartet combine into one all-inclusive melody. 
What he means is that the tune starts in the 
first violin, passes to the second and is handed 


over to the cello. This triumph of instrumen- 
tation is extended over quite a range in his 
symphony (Op. 21). But as all agree that there 
is no answer to those who declare that this 
music is unintelligible, everything is all right. 
It is the purest expressionism, says List. ‘* The 
composer says only the barest essentials and 
his expression determines the form of the 
pieces,’ says Erwin Stein. ‘‘ The composer’s 
sole pre-occupation was expression, and . 
the ultimate impression to be made on the 
listener was beyond his concern,” says Edwin 
Evans. With our case-history still in mind it 
is no wonder that such an expression of inner 
experience is extremely painful to ordinary 
people. 

In List’s opinion, only a shy and retiring 
man could write such intricate and individual 
music. It is immensely difficult to perform. 
Many hours of studious rehearsal are necessary 
to the perfect rendering of a composition 
lasting a few minutes. We can guess that it is 
immensely difficult to listen to—or indeed to 
hear. And there is abundant proof that it is 
almost impossible to explain. Its commenta- 
tors themselves tread tortuous paths and 
labyrinthine ways. Schoenberg, for instance, 
contributed a preface to Webern’s Opus 9. 


‘*The brevity of these pieces argues 
strongly in their favour, but it is necessary 
no less to argue in favour of their brevity. 

‘* These pieces will only be understood by 
him who adheres to the faith that by tones 
something can be expressed which only 
tones. can express. 


** Criticism affects them as little as it 
affects that, or any, faith. 


““Does the player know how these 
pieces are to be played, the listener how 
they are to be heard? Can players and 
listeners, believing, yet fail to reach each 
other ? 

“But what is to be done with the 
heathen? Fire and sword can keep them 
quiet, but only believers are to be excom- ° 
municated. May the sounds of this peace 
reach them.” 


Or, as List translates the. last sentence, 
“* May this stillness ring.’’ Stillness, you see. 
Silence ? No—music ? 

Have these people a conviction between 
them? In spite of Webern, I still like experi- 
ment, though I am not enthusiastic about the 
tower of ivory sort. My mind obstinately 
insists on going back to that case-history.’ 
Isolated, aloof, confused, victimised. I cannot 
but think that both the Austrian and the 
American are really in the same position. I 
am afraid that they are both barren, so they 
turn to a kind of musical alchemy. Were 
they to clear up their relation to the world 
they live in, both might cease to be a rather 
sad joke. 
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All writers in the Services cordially invited to 
send MSS. to:— 
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CHESTER 


My Message is 
really for Youth 


by Syloia Townsend Warner 


RS. BENTON BELIEVED IN SHOWING 
M consideration. Consideration for others 

cost so little and meant so much. 
Consistently practised, consideration for others 
became a habit, and cost no effort at all. 
And so with the ease of habit she said: 

““ Bear Mrs. Mabberley! May my Miss 
Tomlinson come in and warm herself while 
we are at the meeting ? I really don’t like to 
leave her in thé car. She’s had influenza, 
poor thing, and then I’m afraid she got rather 
chilled dealing with that puncture.” Mrs. 
Mabberley, perhaps less, practised in con- 
sideration than Mrs. Benton, replied that if 
Miss Tomlinson did not mind sitting in the 
kitchen . . . it was the only warm room in the 
house. ‘* But cf course ! Who wouldn’t love 
to sit in a kitchen. I always say, this war has 
taught us to appreciate our kitchens. An 


Aga?” 

** An Esse.” 

*“ Quite, quite perfect!’ Mrs. Benton 
glanced at her watch. ‘“‘If you wouldn’t 


mind just showing us the way? ... Miss 
Tomlinson ! Mrs. Mabberley says... .” 

Mrs. Mabberley said: ‘‘ But wouldn’t she 
really prefer to come to the hall and hear you 
spéak ? ” 

**No, no! She can do that whenever she 
wants to. And she’s got such a worrying cough, 
poor thing ! ” 

Mrs. Benton’s tone implied that not only 
had Miss Tomlinson opportunities, but that 
she slighted them. With a last effort to defend 
her groceries, Mrs. Mabberley said: 

“‘Tf you Fear someone moving about the 
house, Miss Tomlinson, it’ll only be the 
Rector.” 

’ As the two ladies walked briskly towards 
the parish hall Mrs. Benton remarked: 

‘*T always feel it’s a little inconsiderate to 
expect Miss Tomlinson to’ listen to my talks. 
After all, my message is really for youth.” 

Meanwhile, Miss Tomlinson had taken off 
her hat, wiped her glasses, which the change 
from an outdoor to an indoor climate had 
misted, settled herself at the kitchen table and 
pulled from her bag a pen and a wad of thin 
paper. She turned over page after written 
page, came to the broken-off sentence, and 
wrote on: 

‘| |. this everlasting war. Sometimes I wonder 
if you will even recognise me when we meet again. 
When? Where? I expect I shall be sick. Some- 
thing silly anyhow or it wouldn’t be me. Perhaps we 
shall have to carry a flower so as to know it’s us. 
The price of flowers is awful, two and six for a 
single tulip. But I have to buy them sometimes, all 
the same. I can’t do without flowers, they make such 
a difference somehow.” 

She paused, and read, and added a mark 
of exclamation after the word sick. Her pen 
trailed on the page. Suddenly she began to 
write again. 

‘© What a godsend, I have a whole hour to spend 
writing to you my darling. Mrs. B. ts doing her 


stuff, and thank Go~! she has let me off hearing her. 
I coughed all the way, and it must have worked, 
anyway she’s gone off having graciously arranged 
that I should sit in the local organiser’s kitchen. 
Just the sort of kitchen I hate, with one of those 
posh cookers like a family tomb, and everything so 
neat and hungry-looking it gives one the creeps to 
look at it. When we have a kitchen we'll have a 
proper fire, won't we ? The kind you can poke into 
a blaze, and lots of gay china on hooks and a 
geranium. And a nice homey smell of bacon and a 
cat. A real old-fashioned kitchen! I wish there 
was a cat here, but no chance of it. There’s nothing 
but a rector, and he hasn’t shown up so far. She 
mentioned that I might ‘ hear him about the house’ 
—just a gentle reminder that if I stole a currant 
I'd be heard doing it. What beasts these people are, 
the war means nothing to them!” 

The spurt ended. She looked back over the 
written pages, and numbered them. She had 
a typist’s handwriting, hasty, negligent, and 
unformed. She herself resembled her hand- 
writing; for her middle-age was lanky and 
callow, and the lines on her face had no 
maturity, it was as though some abrupt 
ageing process had seized and fixed the 
grimace of a schoolgirl. 

She shivered and coughed. She got up and 
began to walk about, reading the card of 
directions that hung by the cooker, and the 
verses on the calendar, and another card of 
directions that hung by a coffee-grinder. 
Presently she dis-enterred a story magazine 
tucked away under some cookery books. Her 
face lit up, for a while she read avidly. But 
it did not hold her long. She gave a snorting 
laugh, replaced it, and went back to her letter. 
Slowly she wrote: 

“* Sometimes I feel so deadly blue I don’t know 
what to do with myself. And then I hear Mrs. B. 
saying her usual bit about how after all one has only 
to remember our brave men, and our little troubles 
seem very small things, don’t they? And then she 
gives one of her wistful grins and bears up even if 
her tea is late. The war means simply nothing to 
her, simply a wonderful opportunity to be paid six 
hundred a year for being driven round the country 
telling youngsters what fun theyll have being 


called up. I look at her and I think how you....” . 


The noises that must have been the Rector 
on his prowls hardened into a quiet but 
resolute tapping. She raised her head. A 
man was watching her through the window, 
and smiling. As she rose he moved away, and 
then she heard his footsteps pause on a door- 
step. She looked at her watch. Then she 
found the way to the back door, and opened 
1t. 

** Good-afternoon, miss. 
rupting you... .” 

He eyed her consideringly, and went on: 

“*But I saw you writing. I suppose you 
wouldn’t care to buy some stationery?” 

He opened his case, and took out pencils 


and blocks. 


Excuse me inter- 


L.P.O. BOOKLETS 


LONDON PHILHARMONIC 


““T’ve got thin paper, air-mail paper.” 

Sliding a block into her hand he said: 
** You can take my word for it, a letter from 
home makes all the difference. You can’t 
write too often. I know.” 

She looked at him. 

““ Seems queer to be doing this,’ he said, 
““ after fighting in the desert.” ; 

““ What ?” 

“* Just another hard-luck story,” he said 
dismissingly; and allowed enough silence, and 
went on. . 

“You wouldn’t think it, would you, to 
look at me? And you wouldn’t think it, 
either, after all the speeches they make and 
the newspaper articles they write about 
gratitude and heroes and what have you. 
But believe it or not, I was a Desert Rat 
all right. That’s why I know what letters 
mean. You go on writing, my dear. And I 
hope he’ll come back luckier than I did.” 

Buel, ae 

“* Yes, where’s my disability pension, and 
all that? Why am I on the road selling 
rotten pencils and job-lot stationery?” He 
looked at her hard and long. 

“* Bit of red tape got tied in the wrong 
sort of bow. Nobody’s fault, of course. Just 
my misfortune.” 

“Wait a minute!” 
back in a minute.” 

Out of her bag she took money. From the 
store-cupboard she took tins and jars and 
slabs of chocolate, stealing rapidly and 
lavishly and unerringly and remembering to 
add a tin opener; and packed a carrier. As 
she worked she could hear him outside, 
shifting from foot to foot. 

‘* Here! I can’t get at their whiskey, they 
keep it locked up. But these are things you 
could swop. Tins of Canadian butter, and 
pre-war stuff. Now you must go. Better not 
trust the string.” 

He began a speech of thanks, saying he 
would never forget her, that the world was a 
queer place and something told him they’d 
meet again, that the chap who had her was 
a lucky one, that girls like her were what a 
man fought for. 

““Go! Go away she cried. 
away before I begin to believe in you.” 

He went. And dived with gratitude into 
the church, where he repacked his suitcase, 
and jettisoned some of the shabbier stationery 
among a pile of old anthems. He could hope 
to get away with it, but she wouldn’t. At 
the bottom of the carrier he had found a ten 
shilling note—so she had pinched the house- 
keeping money into the bargain. She must be 
one of those delinquents, he decided. A lot 
of them get employed as servants, especially 
in places like rectories. For some reason this 
conclusion eased his mind, and he quitted the 
church more comfortably than he had entered 
1t. 


she said. ‘‘ I'll be 


| eee 
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eussian 
War Poets 


by Alan Moray Williams 


AR POETRY HAS PLAYED A BIG PART 
W in the Soviet People’s epic struggle 
with the Nazi invaders—a bigger part 
than we can easily realise over here where 


poetry is still regarded as something remote 
from the common man. 


The poetry of Tikhonov, Simonov, Margar- 
ita Aliger, Alexei Surkov and others, besides 
giving a vivid picture of the different phases 
of the war, has been a constant source of 
inspiration to fighters and civilians alike. It 
has sharply focussed the issues at stake and by 
concentrating public attention on the urgent 
tasks of the moment has fulfilled the aspira- 
tions of Mayakovsky, the great poet of Russian 
Communism, who wanted “ the pen to equal 
the gun” and wanted poetry’s function to be 
regarded as essential to the state as the 
output of mines and factories. 


In the Soviet Union new editions of poems 
—-they are very cheaply produced, cost price 
being about a shilling— sell in hundreds of 
thousands within a few weeks, and poetry- 
recitals are a popular form of entertainment. 
The war has not lessened the people’s love of 
poetry, but stimulated it. 


Seen in perspective, the Russo-German 
campaigns will be found to fall into three 
phases: the first, the defensive phase, in which 
Russia was retreating on almost all fronts; 
the second, the most critical of the war, which 


The Grasshopper Mind 


OU know the man with a ‘‘ Grasshopper Mind ” as 
well as you know yourself. His mind nibbles at 
everything and masters nothing. 


At home in the evening he tunes in the wireless—gets 
ired of it—then glances through a magazine——-can’t get 
interested. Vinally, unable to concentrate on anything, 
he either goes to the pictures or falls asleep in his chair. 
At the office he always takes up the easiest thing first, 
puts it down when it gets hard and starts something else. 
Jumps from one thing to another all the time. 


Half fees for serving members of 
His Majesty’s Forces 
(Apply for Services Enrolment Form) 


There are thousands of these people with *‘Grasshopper 
Minds” in the world. In fact, they are the very people 
who do the world’s most tiresome tasks—and get but a 
pittance for their work. They do the world’s clerical 
work and the routine drudgery. Day after day, year after 
year—endlessly—they hang on to the jobs that are 
smallest-salaried, longest-houred, least interesting and 
poorest-futured ! 


What is Hoiding You Back ? 

If you have a *‘ Grasshopper Mind” you know that 
this is true. And you know why it is true. Even the 
blazing sun can’t burn a hole in a piece of tissue paper 
unless its rays are focused and concentrated on one spot ! 
A mind that balks at sticking to one thing for more than 
a few minutes surely cannot be depended upon to get 
you anywhere in your years of life ! 

The tragedy of it all is this: you know that you have 
within you the intelligence, the earnestness and the 
ability that cau take you right to the high place you want 
to reach in life! What is wrong? What’s holding you 
back? Just one fact-—one scievitific fact. That is all. 
Because, aS Science says. you are using only one-tenth 


of your real brain-power ! 


What Can You Do About It ? 
‘That is the question you are asking yourself. 
the answer 


Here is 
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PELMANISM 
for Courage and Clear-Thinking 


culminated in the defeat of the Nazis at 
Stalingrad; and the third phase, still in pro- 
gress, in which the defenders have switched 
over to the offensive and are sweeping the 
invaders from their territory like dung from 
a stable. The war poetry produced since 
July, 1941, provides a sort of running com- 
mentary on these three phases. A good deal 
of it was written by men and women who 
were in the thick of the fighting and saw the 
horrors and heroism they describe with their 
own eyes. 


The outstanding poet of the first, the 
defensive phase was Nikolai Tikhonov. 
Already an established writer (he was born in 
1896) and well-known for his ballads about the 
revolutionary war, he was the ideal spokesman 
of Soviet pride and patriotism in the first 
months of invasion. Many of his poems were 
recited over the radio from Moscow and 
listened to throughout Russia. The following 
is a free translation of one of them, included 
in the collection Ognenny God (Year of Fire) 
published in 1942 :— 


The enemy is at our gates, 

Threatening the young land we defend. 
Learn how to shoot ! Learn how to fight ! 
Take up your gun, my friend ! 


Richly, my comrades, did we live, 
The Germans lusted for our gains. 
Fasten a grenade to you: belt 
And bullets’ silvery skeins ! 


We will one day resume our work, 
Free people as before. 

Learn now machine-guns’ mysteries, 
Master the trade of War ! 


Let cowardice unforgiven be, 
Let tenfold courage all imbue. 
Let songs of national revenge 
Replace all other songs for you ! 


Take up Pelmanism now! A course of Pelrnanism 
brings out the mind’s latent powers and develops them 
to the highest point of efficiency. It banishes such 
weaknesses and defects as Mind Wandering, Inferiority 
and Indecision-which interfere with the effective working 
powers of the mind, and im their place develops strong, 
positive, vital qualities such as Optimism, Concentration, 
and Reliability, all qualities of the utmost value in any 
walk of life. 


The Pelman Course is fully described in a book entitled 
** The Science of Success.’’ The Course is simple and 
interesting and takes up very little time; you can enrol 
on the most convenient terms. The book will be sent to 
you, gratis, and post free, on application to:— 

Pelman Institute 
(Established over 40 years) 
159 Albion House, New Oxford 
W.G.1 


Street, London, 


Readers who can call at the Institute will be welcomed. 


POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY 


To the Pelman Institute, 
159 Albion House, New Oxford St., 
London, W.C.1 
Please send me gratis and post free 
‘* The Science of Success ’’ 


Name 
Addressee 
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Tikhonov is typical of the Back to Tradition 
movement in contemporary Russian poetry. 
His work is full of references to heroes of Old 
Russian history like Suvorov and Peter the 
Great as well as to Soviet heroes like Kirov 
and Lenin. He has great pride in the two 
ancient ‘‘ warrior”? towns, Moscow and 
Leningrad, and: in Russia’s historical past 
generally. His style, too, though less polished 
than that of some of the other war poets, is 
classical and shows the influence of Pushkin. 


Two other good poets of the first phase of 
the war were the women writers, Olga 
Bergholz and Margarita Aliger. The former 
wrote a diary in verse form during the siege 
of Leningrad which has been published under 
the title ‘‘ A Leningrad Notebook.” It has 
been highly praised by Soviet critics and it 
certainly gives a vivid and moving picture of 
the grimness of the siege at the time when 
air-raid alerts lasted from 10 to 12 hours and 
the daily bread ration sank to 135 grammes; 
but to English readers many of its sentiments 
may seem rather exaggeratedly conventional 
and jingoistic. Margarita Aliger is a different 
type of writer. She was also in the siege of 
Leningrad, but her poems have a more 
individual flavour. The key-note of her work 
is a defiant optimism and confidence in the 
U.S.S.R.’s final victory. In 1943 she was 
awarded a Stalin prize for a long poem about 
Zoya Kosmodyem’yanskaya, the 18-year-old 
schoolgirl who was martyred by the Germans, 
and she is a writer of great promise. Incident- 
ally Margarita Aliger is one of the writers who 
show most traces in their style of Mayakovsky’s 
influence. 


Later poetry reflects the increasing fierce- 
ness and bitterness of the fighting as the Nazis 
moved eastwards committing crimes of what 
seems almost incredible cruelty and ruthless- 
ness. A. Kovalenkov, in a collection called 
‘*In the Far North” paints the life of the 


- Partisans, hunting the nerve-racked Germans 


in revengeful patrols: 


The night is dark, and from the trees 

Come sinister hootings of owls: 

Terror is abroad to make German 
freeze. 

Fear like a phantom prowls. 


nerves 


Out from the guardroom the soldier must go 
On patrol . . . to come back never. 

Only the bushes sway to and fro. 

The old owl grins as wise as ever. 


In field or empty hut or road 
Night and day Fear lies in wait 
To seize the Fascist by the throat. 
‘The very stones cry out with hate. 


(V. de S. Pinto’s translation) 


Alexei Surkov (a prolific and very good 
soldier-poet) accompanies every stage of the 
war and sounds the note of revenge, as in the 
following :—— 


Like birds above. their ravaged nest 

War drags us through a ruined town. 

Once more for miles to east and west 
Murdered Jews’ blood has stained the ground. 
This woman stumbling down the road 

Nigh overburdened by her woe, 

Where, wrestling with her bitter load, 
Where from these ashes can she go'? 


Stand, Rachel, and the ashes’ mould 
Shake from thy raiment as of old; 
Weep not, lament not, o’er thy loss. 
Behold ! Thy age-old griefs avengine 
Thy son of love arises fierce, ips 
Red Army soldier, Levi Hirsch, 
Scion of the mighty Maccabaeans ! 


Sursuv, Isakovsky (another Stalin prize- 
winner), Ilya Frenkel and others have vividly 
expressed the feelings of the Red Army 
soldiers when ‘‘ The Roads Lead West,” 
and the retreat ceases and becomes a 
liberating crusade 


They press ever on, though they’re waist-deep 
in snow, 

Leaving paths freshly beaten behind. 

oo the speed of their coming the scurrying 
oe 

No escape or concealment can find. 


Neither bullets nor steel can our young heroes 
stay 

For down there by the village below 

Lost mothers will meet them, with, hair that’s 
grown gre 

And tears that involuntary flow. 


For down there by the stream, from the wood 
will emerge, 

With a strange foreign gun in his hand, 

Some old grandad who’ll greet them with 
brief loving words 

In the tongue of their own native land. 


He who came with the sword by the sword too 
shall die 

As did Buonoparte’s armies, unwise. 

Every leaf singed by fire fresh incitement 
affords, 

Every corpse loud for punishment cries. 


{ 
What though fierce storms of snow o’er the 
battlefield range, 
Not for them will our regiments lose shape. 
They are led to the west both by Love and 
Revenge— 
- And the enemy cannot escape. 


In this brief survey I have not mentioned 
all the war poets whose names are familiar to 
millions in Russia. There are also Konstantin 
Simonovy, better-known here as the author of 
the play ‘‘ Ti e Russians,” but a very popular 
poet in Russia; Ilya Ehrenburg, the novelist, 
extremely competent in every form of writing 
he touches, and not least so in writing poetry; 
Lebedev-Kumach, the song-writer. And 
there are many others. 


It is interesting to compare the position of 
the poets writing war poems in the U.S.S.R. 
with that of their counterparts in this country. 
The main differences would seem to be three: 
first, poetry is an accepted part of Russia’s 
national life, in war as in peace, and not a 
thing for ‘‘the Intellectuals” as it tends 
to be considered here; secondly, and arising 

’ from this first condition, the U.S.S.R. govern- 
ment is giving much more help and encourage- 
ment to writers than our rulers do. Poets 
are obviously being allowed to give pretty 
well their whole time to their work—not 
being camouflaged as army intelligence officers 
or Ministry of Information officials. And they 
are being given considerable financial help 
by such provisions as the Stalin prizes. 


Thirdly—and this seems to me the main 
difference—the Russian war poets are writing 
with a high sense of social responsibility. They 
are deliberately trying to influence their 
readers, consciously building up morale. This 
causes them to write in a style that will be 
widely understood and popular, using simple 
expressive images and attractive, merhorable 
rhythms. It would be hard to find an 
“ esoteric” poem such as, say, Alan Rooke’s 
‘© Dunkirk”? in the Soviet war poetry that 
has been published. 


rBLACKER 


“T wish to declare a fully occupied domestic dwelling.” 


One last point. The technical standards 
of the poetry being written now in the 
U.S.S.R. are high. The poets have schooled 
themselves in Russian classical poetry and 
the poetry of the pre-revolutionary Symbolists. 
Despite—or perhaps as result of—this cult of 
craftsmanship, one looks in vain for great 
poetic personalities, for successors to Maya- 
kovsky. But periods of discipline are nearly 
always preludes to the emergence of first-class 
poets; and it may well be that the Russian 
poets of the post-war years will be among the 
leading poets of the world. 


(Since writing the above, I have managed 
to get hold of two collections of poems by 
Konstantin Simonov and, so far as a non- 
Russian can judge these things he seems to 
me the best of these war poets. His verse, 
besides being good technically, has an inter- 
esting subjective quality that is lacking in 
most of the others. One of the collections is 
called: ‘‘ S toboi i byes tebya”’ (With you and 
without you) and consists of a series of 
passionate love poems written by a man at 
the front for his girl at home. The poem 
called ‘“ Wait for me” already has an 
international reputation.) 


A Civie Theatre 


by Geoffrey Whitworth 


(Director of the British Drama League and Hon. 
Sec. of the National Theatre Committee) 


HEN AT THE END OF THE LAST WAR 
V/ the British Drama League went on a 
deputation to the Minister of Educa- 
tion, it was hailed as quite a revolutionary 
advance in the official attitude that Mr. 
Fisher should have committed himself to the 
observation that ‘‘ it would be consonant with 
the English political tradition that any step 
which the Government might take by way of 
helping the theatre should be in aid of schemes 
initiated by local enterprise and assisted by 
local contributions.”’ This was, in fact, the 
first public admission on the part of a Cabinet 
Minister that the status of drama _ might 
justify State recognition in the form of grants 
in aid. The Minister’s words, however, were 
in the nature of a pious opinion rather than a 
promise, and it has required another war on 
an even more colossal scale to achieve a 
practical demonstration of what previously 
had been only a gesture of good will. 
Building on the foundation laid by the 
League, it is to the credit of the promoters of 
CEMA that they have induced the Govern- 
ment to expend a considerable sum in theatrical 
subsidies, and it is not surprising that although 
these subsidies have in the main been allotted 
to touring companies sent forth from London, 
the idea is now widely canvassed that after the 
war help from the State might be obtained for 
the promotion of local repertory theatres and 
their elevation to the rank of Civic Institutions, 
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Much has been made, and rightly made, of 
the rescue by CEMA of the Theatre Royal, 
Bristol, which is now being carried on under 
the direction of CEMA with the ultimate 
intention of handing the theatre back to the 
City of Bristol when the remaining debt on 
the purchase has been paid off. This will be 
only fair, seeing that half the cost of the 
freehold was contributed by the citizens of 
Bristol. It also points to the right path for a 
further extension of the Civic Theatre move- 
ment which must certainly depend to a great 
extent on local effort and local finance. But 
tKere will be few cases in which a local 
movement can have so spectacular a claim on 
State support as in the case of Bristol, where 
what was really an architectural monument of 
national importance was in danger of demoli- 
tion. 


In the majority of cases the Civic Theatres 
of the future must start from scratch, and their 
raison d’etre must be found in the comparative 
failure of privately-owned repertory theatres to 
fill the bill. The ‘‘ Reps”? have, of course, 
played an outstanding part in keeping the 
serious theatre alive in many _ provincial 
centres, and have often reared young actors 
and actresses who have later proved bright 
ornaments of the London stage. Nevertheless, 
their record as pioneers of drama has, on the 
whole, been disappointing. They have, for the 
most part, relied on proved West End successes 
for their repertoire, and an adventurous policy 
in play production has usually come to an 
untimely end through lack of public support 
in the early stages of the run. 


Under-capitalisation, indeed, has been the 
bugbear of these theatres; they have had no 
finance to fall back on in time of need, and 
it has now become obvious that some form of 
subsidy will be necessary if they are to provide 
the public with performances of such a high 
and permanent standard as that maintained 


by many Continental centres, with the backing © 


of municipality or state. 


Vested interests have been known to pour 
cold water on the Civic Theatre, on the 
ground that it would be a waste of public 
money to encourage a type of entertainment 
for which no public demand has been proved 
to exist. Is it likely, they ask, that serious 
drama will prove more attractive if managed 
by a Committee of town councillors than by 
professional managers who know their busi- 
ness? Stated in these terms, there is much 
truth in the criticism. But who has ever 
suggested that a theatre should be run by the 
Town Council? On the contrary, the call is 
rather for professionals to come in and help 
with all the ability and experience at their 
command, and I can assure these doubting 
Thomases that if only they would accept the 
special aims and background of the Civic 
Theatre, their assistance will be welcomed to 
the full. Indeed, we cannot do without them. 
But admittedly some re-orientation of their 
normal procedure will be necessary. They 
will have to reconsider old-established methods 
and outworn ideas. They will have to descend 
from their Olympian heights, and accept the 
principle that the Civic Theatre is, in the last 
resort, the property of the citizens rather than 
the perquisite of a commercial syndicate, or 
the toy of some well-meaning but incompetent 
dilettante. True, the aim will not be profit; 
but this is not to say that there should not be 
adequate remuneration for any professional 
expert who will take on the job of running 
the theatre as a going concern. 


Here, then, is a challenge as well as an 
opportunity. For the Civic Theatre move- 
ment will certainly fail if it does not succeed 
in attracting to itself the best and most 
experienced managerial brains. I could now 
mention several provincial centres Whose 


plans for the future may be seriously hampered 


‘through lack of contact with those who might 


best assist them. For in general the manager 
still stands aloof, though there have been 
honourable exceptions, such as Sir Barry, 
Jackson, who, in more than one’ instance, has 
been ready to put his long and possibly unique 
experience at the disposal of inquirers. So far 
so good. But when it comes down to the brass 
tacks of administration, permanent help must 
be invoked; and after the war, for the right 
type of forward-looking director, there should 
be many opportunities for interesting and 
useful service. 

Now as to ways and means. In the recent 
plan for the conduct of Civic Theatres as 
drawn up and published by the British Drama 
League, it is laid down that a budget of 
estimated expenditure and revenue during a 
three-year period should be submitted to a 
central council appointed by the Government, 
and charged with the national supervision of 
the scheme. 

‘« If approved, the required funds should be 
guaranteed as to 50 per cent. by the Govern- 
ment and 50 per cent. by a local Trust which 
shall be empowered to raise its quota from the 
rates, or from voluntary subscriptions, or by 
a combination of both. At the end of each 
three-year period, any profits remaining shall 
be held for the further deyelopment of the 
theatre.” 

As regards programme-policy, this should be 
based on a return to the true ‘‘ Repertory 
System’? as opposed to the short-run system, 
and the company of resident players attached 
to each theatre should be of sufficient size for 
the performance of plays with large casts, as 
well as for the service of adjacent suburbs, 
small towns, and.even the larger villages. 
‘That the possibilities. in this direction may 
be exploited to the full, contact should be 
maintained with the local Education Authori- 
ties, Educational Settlements, Rural~Com- 
munity Councils, and the like, with a view to 
securing their help in promoting and organis- 
ing the tours.” 

It will be seen that the essential idea behind 
the scheme is that every large city in the 
country should become a centre for creative 
dramatic effort, both for its own benefit, and 
for that of the surrounding districts.’ An inter- 
change of seasons between Civic Theatres of 
the same type, and geographically contiguous, 
should also be encouraged. And there is to 
be no place for pettifogging interference. 
‘*The Director of each Civic Theatre,” the 
Memorandum proceeds, ‘‘ shall be appointed 
by the local Trustees, and the period of his 
engagement shall be for one year, renewable 
for further periods. He shall have complete 
control over the artistic management of the 
ae and the engagement of company and 
staff.’ 

The Scheme, be it noted, has the full 
support of British Actors’ Equity, and of a 
number of individuals eminent in every walk 
of life. It is no doubt capable of improvement, 
but remains, to date, the only practical and 
detailed suggestion for the worthy establish- 
ment of theatrical art as a cultural asset and 
as an autonomous expression of the spirit of 
the people by and for themselves. 

The extraordinary growth of the theatre in 
wartime, its support by CEMA and other 
national agencies, gives food for hope that 
something really significant may develop 
after the war. The only danger is that by this 
very support of excellent but essentially ad hoc 
and temporary enterprises, attention may be 
deflected from the more permanent needs and 


‘possibilities of the stage as a whole. This 
_ would be regrettable, and with the example of 


the Soviet theatre before us, we cannot afford 
to neglect the more ambitious and ideal 
adventure for which the Civic Theatre stands. 


‘ 


Why Poets are 
Isolated 


by Alex Comfort 


(Last month we carried a music critic’s review of 
A. L. Lloyd’s ‘‘ The Singing Englishman,” 
W.M.A. 1/-. 

Below a poet has a sufficiently provocative view to 
express about the. same book for us to take the 
unusual course of printing a second review.) 


T SEEMS TO ME* THAT LLOYD’s BOOK HAS 
| provided to a great degree, the answer to 
the questions which readers of OUR. 
TIME are perpetually asking about popular 
art. I doubt if the correspondents who accuse 
poets of withdrawing from the interpretation . 
of everyday life realise quite how acutely the 
writer feels this withdrawal. It is not a policy 
of choice—it is forced upon him. [I want to 
suggest that everyone who has written to 
OUR TIME on these lines should read 
Lloyd’s book. 


If there is one vital interpretative problem 
in poetry at present, it is to bring about, if 
possible, some form of reunion between 
creation and daily life. Herbert Read has 
pointed out that the emergence of professional 
artists was almost always a sign of that state 
of social organisation in which the daily life 
was so far divorced from creative or ‘‘ cul- 
tural”? expression that art in itself, as an 
attitude of mind, becomes a laboured and 
unaccustomed attitude, one which requires to 
be consciously adopted. You deplore the 
relative absence of popular art, and as often 
as not you seem to me to take the view that 
it can be imposed from above by writers and 
intellectuals, working more or less in isolation 
from any tradition, who write for the people. 
You print work directed at the people, but 
utterly unrelated to anything which they do 
or enjoy. 

Many of the examples are not art and are 
not popular. Just as in a recent Studio where 
one could compare Russian peasant craft, 
traditional in form and manner, with the 
productions of self-conscious socialist artists, 
and recognise in the so-called proletarian 
realism only the most pedestriar form of 
bourgeois pictorialism, devoid of imagination, 
fantasy, observation or experiment, and less 
technically competent than the draftsmanship 
of the average capitalist commercial artist, so 
most of the ‘‘ popular’? poetiy which you 
have printed is the product of writers who 
mistake vulgarity (in its correct sense, I 
think) for sympathy wich ordinary life— 
literary slumming expeditions. If there is no 
popular art, it is the ‘* people,” by which I 
mean. the general mass of ordinary citizens, 
who are at fault: it is axiomatic that popular 
art is the product of a tradition of popular 
culture which in England (as opposed to, say, 
Wales) has ceased to exist, and that individual 
writers can only develop it as Burns oy Lorca 
did when they have behind them a continual 
and unceasing cultural tradition which has 
surrounded them from the cradle and of which 
they are part. I believe that popular culture, 
in the sense which embraces Lloyd’s subject, 


comes to exist only under certain historical 
conditions, which are nat present _to-day- 
among the people to whom you wish to appeal. 


_ If we examine the rise of a form of primitiv- 
ism in poetry or song, we will find that it 
follows a predetermined pattern. It takes its 
origin, as a rule, in a closed community who 
are cut off from the forms of entertainment 
provided by organised society, who are 


_ suffering a considerable degree of hardship, 


and who see little immediate prospect of its 
remedy by political or other action. Those are 
the conditions which produce folk-cultures. 
They were present among the cowboys, the 
sailors in the worst days of the Merchant 
Navy, the Negroes, the Irish rebels, and to-day 
among the bums and swagmen of America or 
Australia, in prisons and. in concentration 
camps. Primitive songs arising under these 
conditions are almost. always expressions of 
protest—when there is nothing more to be 
done by -way of ‘redress, art; which: is the 
final assertion of individuality, remains as a 
vehicle of protest. 


-The songs produced without hope of practi- 
cal redress may become political rally points, 
but it is not their purpose. Art denotes, so far 
as I am concerned the act of self-perpetuation 
against odds, against a fundamentally un- 
friendly universe. Creation is very much the 
action of the man who scratches his name on 
the wall. The greater the adversity, too, the 
more universal the appeal of the artistic 
product of that adversity. I think that this 
idea of self-perpetuation is general in aesthetic 
activity-—the man who makes a pattern on a 
pot is perpetuating a part of himself in a way 
that the routine maker of similar pots cannot 
follow. At another level, I think that much 
art, and Lloyd’s choice of folksongs will 
support me, is an unconscous recognition of 
Death—impermanence. 


The folk-primitive culture, then, can arise 
in the structure of a society, but not among 
those who are “‘ civilised’ into citizenship. 
In a civilised country it is the product of the 
dispossessed, who by reason of their dis- 
possession must set up a society of their own. 
In analogy, the cultural achievement of 
contemporary English society is like a large 
palace whose inhabitants have partially 
deserted it. Its’ decorative elaboration is 
beginning to decompose. Its lower floors are 
deserted. Into these abandoned rooms come 
the tramps and outlaws of the neighbourhood 
and erect temporary shacks, employing in 
them materials of their own and portions of 
the masonry and gilding of the original 
palace: These shacks increase and develop 
until they are works of primitive architecture 
existing in, but not part of, the general edifice. 
With the passage of time they may be found 
and their merit recognised by the inhabitants 
of the upper rooms. The shack style will be 
imported and stylised into a decorative form, 
as ‘“‘rustic”? furniture was stylised, or as 
night clubs are decorated to resemble dockside 
doss houses. Cab Calloway, who invented his 
own form of music to which he could dance 
in a box car, because he could not afford any 
instrument, became the model for commercial 
entertainment. _ 

But it will be argued that Mr. Lloyd’s craft 
and work songs were not all the property of 
dispossessed and maltreated people. Yet they 
were the product of small communities forced 
to depend upon themselves for entertainment. 
The only causes which compel a modern 
workman to be independent of the commercial 
culture of the day (socialist or capitalist, I 
mean) are imprisonment, military service, or 
abject poverty. Therefore it is in the prisons, 
the armies and the doss houses (not in the 
industrial slams—there must be that attitude 
of undefeated resentment which seems to 


cHaracterise the itinerant outlaw rather than 
the sweated or unemployed artisan) that we 
shall expect to find folk music and verse of ° 
interest and merit, and that is, in fact, where 
we find it. 


The Forces who can get Vera Lynn listen 
to Vera Lynn. The Forces who cannot, 
devise songs like The One-eyed Riley or To See 
the Vacant Sea. 


What one has to recognise is this, that where 
kitsch culture is available, it will become 
popular and overgrow more robust, forms 
because of the appeal of its apparent technical 
superiority. That is as true of kitsch culture 
of the Shostakovitch-Studio Russian number 
variety as it is of Sam Goldwyn, except in 
so far as the vast tradition of Russian peasant 
art is always to hand in Russia and tends to 
invade work whose capitalist equivalent would 
be utterly worthless. 


The reason that we have no folk art here at 
present is that we have no real proletariat— 
only the isolated communities I described 
have nothing to lose but their isolation. If the 
Germans had arrived and we had become an 
outlaw nation, folk culture would have sprung 
up like grass (last time I said this in print I 
was accused of saying that I hoped we should 
lose the war). And I venture to say that my 
advocacy of romanticism (the attitude that 
sees man as victim, not master, of his environ- 
ment) is due to the fact that only in the 
recognition of a wider adversity, death and 
tragedy, which no political action can remove, 
does the circumstance of dispossession come 
to the professional artist who is forced, by the 
impossibility of competing with the subsidised 
kitsch*which his potential audiences prefer, to 
withdraw temporarily to a region where they 
do not and will not follow him. In writing of 
this he is not withdrawing from practical 
issues into academic pessimism—he is keeping 
alive the spirit of outlawry (or if you prefer 
it dialectical change) which has animated 
folk art-and will animate it again. To write 
poems which deal solely with pubs, half- 
understood work, and misunderstood attitudes, 
as I feel some OUR TIME contributors have 
done, will keep alive nothing worth having 
and will never compete for the public mind 
with the adolescent, effortless, eunuchoid flood 
of commercial mindlessness. 


So much for that—Mr. Lloyd, in his book, 
describes the origin of working-sonzs, and 
these exist to-day if you will look for them. 
Even medical students working at obstetrics 
have their working songs. Anyone who has 
worked for hours on one machine will find 
himself setting words to its rhythm which the 
noise prevents him from singing aloud. I 
believe that if the will to creative expression 
for its own sake could be the central feature of 
all education, there is nothing in the nature 
of the work done which would prevent the 
regeneration of popular home-made singing. 


On another subject, Lloyd has preserved, or 
rather, printed where they will be read, 
innumerable examples of the excellence to 
which unlettered people can rise when their 
work is spontaneous and unmodelled on the 
consciously poetic, and when they are com- 
pelled to resort to their own latent resources. 
I believe that human beings naturally tend to 
aesthetic excellence (if one thinks that the 
definition of aesthetic excellence lies in signifi- 
cance for the majority of humanity, that is not 
surprising) and that it is society which is 
responsible for the degradation of cuitural 
standards—witness the art of children, com- 
pared with the high rate of adult sub-mental- 
deficiency, the art of ‘‘ savages,” of the out- 
laws. The solution lies in relying upon your 
own, unmodified, uninfluenced impulse in the 
first instance, and in the tradition of culture 
which you know. 


This poetry supplement is compiled by Paul Potts and Jack Lindsay and dedicated by all of us, to the memory of Fredrico Garcia Lorca. 


Our Daily Bread 


(From the Spanish of Lorca) 


The people must speak out with such bold pride 
That all the cities tremble like little girls 

And the jails of music and ojl burst open wide 
Because we want our daily bread. 


Ceremony after a Fire Raid 
by Dylan Thomas 


I Was the first to die 
Myselves In the cinder of the little skull, 
The grievers O bride and bridegroom 
Grieve O Adam and Eve together 
Among the street burned to tireless death Lying in the lull 
A child of a few hours Under the sad breast of the head stone 
With its kneading mouth White as the skeleton. 
Charred on the black breast of the grave Of the garden of Eden. 


The mother dug, and its arms full of fires. 
I know the legend 


Begin Of Adam and Eve is never for a second 
With singing Silent in my service 

Sing Over the dead infants 

Darkness kindled back into beginning Over the one 

When the caught tongue nodded blind, Child who was priest and servants, 
A star was broken Words, singers, and tongue 

Into the centuries of the child In the cinder of the little skull, 
Myselves grieve now, and miracles cannot atone. Who was the serpent’s 

. Nightfall and the fruit like the sun, 
Forgive Man-and woman undone, 

Us forgive Beginning kindled back to darkness 
Give Bare as the nurseries 

Us your death that myselves the believers Of the garden of wilderness. 


May hold it in a great flood 
Till the blood shall spurt, 
And the dust shall sing like a bird Kil 


As the grains blow, as your death th hour heart. : 
: 6 x io acres a Into the organ pipes and steeples 


ee Of the luminous cathedrals, 

W ouk-dying Into the weathercocks’ molten mouths 

Ccy | Rippling in twelve-winded circles, 

Child beyond cockcrow, by the fire dwarfed Into the dead clock burning the hour 

Street we chant the flying sea Over the urn of sabbaths 

In the body bereft. Over the whirling ditch of day break 

Love is the last light spoken. Oh Over the sun’s hovel and the slum of fire 

Seed of sons in the loin of the black husk left. And the golden pavements laid in requiems, 
Into the cauldrons of the statuary, 

lr ae a bread in a wheatfield of flames, 
nto the wine burning like brand 

I know not whether The masses of the ee 2 ema 2 

Adam or Eve, the adorned holy bullock The masses of the sea under 

Or the white ewe lamb The masses of the infant bearing sea 

Or the chosen virgin Erupt, fountain, and enter to utter for ever 

Laid in her snow Glory glory glory 


On the altar of London, ‘The sundering ultimate kingdom of génesis’ thunder. 
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© Wha’s been here before me 


lass | 
by Hugh MacDiarmid 


O wha’s been here afore me, lass, 
And hoo did he get in ? 

—A man that deed or I was born 

This evil thing has din. 

And left as it were on a corpse 
Your maidenhaid to me? 

—Nae lass, gudeman, sin’ Time began 
*S hed ony mair to gi’e. 


But I can gi’e ye kindness, lad 

And a pair 0° willin’ hands 

And you sall ha’e my briests like stars, 
My limbs like willow wands, 

And on my lips ye’ll heed nae mair, 
And in my hair forget, 

The seed 0° a’ the men that in 

My virgin womb ha’e met. 


To those Six Students of the 
University of Munich 
by Paul Potts 


Who were they 

“What might they not have been ? 

Had they lived out their lives to its just end 

Instead of which six terribly young men died 

That liberty might learn the German tongue. 

Allow a poet to whisper into a statesman’s ear 

These men, six men, all young, 

Were not Czechs or Jews or Greeks. or Poles 

These men, six men, all young, were German men 

I do not know their names, so let me call 

Goethe, Schiller, Thomas Mann, Bach, Rilke and Bert 
Brecht. 


From “Ecce Homo” 
by David Gascoyne 


Behold the man: He-is Man’s son. 

‘See, the centurions wear riding-boots, 
Black shirts and badges and peaked caps, 
Greet one another with raised-arm salutes; 
They have cold eyes unsmiling lips; 

Yet these his brothers know not what they do. 


And on his either side hang dead 
A labourer and a factory hand, 
Or one is maybe a lynched Jew 
And one a Negro or a Red, 
Coolie or Ethiopian, Irishman, 
Spaniard or German democrat. 


Not from a monstrance silver-wrought 

But from the tree of human pain. 

Redeem our sterile misery, 

Christ of Revolution and of Poetry, 

That man’s long journey throughout the night 
May not have been in vain. 


The Answer 
by Geoffrey Matthews 


“A girl in Savoie wrote to me 
Telling her love and more; 
A beggar smuggled it to sea, 
A fisher-boy to shore. 


‘* The letter came, ragged, defiled 
With water and barbed wire; 
I broke the cover, read it, smiled, 
And tossed it in the fire. 


** Day after day I woke and looked: 
No word of tears or harm. 
I wrote an answer then, and hooked 
A rifle on my arm. 


“No sailor, beggar, dare I hire 
To cross.the dangerous land, 
I’ll take my letter through the fire 
And put it in her hand.” 


Freedom 


(From Production Front. Unity Theatre Mass Declamation) 


by Fack Lindsay 
. .. Remember the first kiss 
of the girl you love. 
If you are married, remember 
the day and night of your marriage. 
Can you remember it ? 


‘ It’s not so easy to remember. 


O life the lovely river 

burst there at full flood, 

burst the settled banks, 

burst from the heart of fullness 
into the meadows of a new life. 


Remember the first day 

you went to work. 

You stepped from familiar bonds 
of safety, stepped 


from the warmth of the hearth-circle 


into a new sphere of authority 
flapped with cold winds and fears of failure, 
and did not fail, but got your grip 
and found a place in the widening world of action. 
Can you remember it ? 
It’s not so easy to remember. 
O life the mighty river 
carried you on its crest, 
carried you from the sheltered pool of home 
into the world of work, 
into the hurry and swirl of great waters, 
into the clasp of a brotherly union, 
‘the great tide sweeping on. 
Freedom is no different. . . . 


The following poets have wished to be associated 
with this Garcia Lorca May Day Supplement: 
Sean O’Casey, Edgell Rickword, George Barker, John Singer, 
F. 7. Brown, Mark Holloway, Nicholas Moore, Philip O’Connor, 
Ruthven Todd, Randall Swingler, John Manifold and Maurice 
Carpenter. 
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John Milton 


the Revolutionary Poet 


by Canon Hobday 


Two other writers, Edgell Rickword in The English Revolution, 1640, and Alick West 
in Crisis in Criticism, have dealt brilliantly with the subject of Multon’s political views 
—but in the first case with particular reference to his prose works, and in the second with 


particular reference to his poetic symbolism. 


The writer of this article has attempted to 


show only the direct connection between Milton’s writing and his politics—in his own 
words-——‘‘to show the unity between his verse, his prose and his political activity.” 


four marks the tercentenary of Crom- 
well’s first. great victory at Marston 
Moor, and of Milton’s Areopagitica. It is 
safe to prophesy that no celebratiens will 
mark the anniversary in this country, although 
Milton exhibitions may be held in the Soviet 
Union; yet the first great battles of English 
democracy, whether fought with pen or sword, 
are not irrelevant to our present conflicts. 
Certain critics have openly regretted that 
so great a poet as Milton could stoop so low 
as to take an active part in politics, and 
revolutionary politics, at that; to them the 
twenty years of dedication to the cause in 
which Milton was content to lose his sight, 
constitute merely ‘‘ an unfortunate: episode.” 
Such blind mouths are fundamentally in- 
capable of understanding Milton. ‘Frue, 


Ox THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 


Milton himself regretted the necessity which 


led him away from ‘‘ the quiet and still air 
of delightful studies,’ but he never doubted 
where his duty lay. He was not a poet who 
also took part in politics; the poet and the 
revolutionary in him are inseparable. Every 
stage in his political development can be 
traced in his poetry, from Comus to Samson. 
Had there been no Puritan Revolution 
Paradise Lost would not have existed. 

Milton’s approach to the Revolution was 
primarily that of an intellectual. When he 
wrote ‘‘ Give me the liberty to know, to 
utter, and to argue freely according to 
conscience, above all liberties,’ he spoke the 
literal truth, although it must not therefore 
be assumed that he was indifferent to other 
forms of freedom. ‘‘ Superstition and tyranny” 
he saw as ‘‘ the most prevailing usurpers 
over mankind,’ the weapons of kings and 
priests. Kings aimed to keep their subjects 
““ softest, basest, viciousest, servilest, easiest 
to be kept under,” and the clergy were their 
willing instruments. Throughout his life 
Milton remained fiercely anti-clerical, the 
enemy of eyery priest or presbyter who sought 
to restrain freedom of thought. |. Under 
priestly rule little could be written but 
“‘ flattery and fustian’’; it was ‘‘ liberty 
which is the nurse of all great wits.” Like 
the anti-fascist writers of to-day, Milton was 
defending the conditions which made the 
production of great literature possible. 

It is in Comus that Milton first emerges as 
a revolutionary poet. The theme, like that 
of the two great epics and of Samson, is 
~mptation. Milton realised, as Lowell did 
amid the struggle against slavery, that 
** Once to every man and nation comes the 
moment to decide.’’ There is no struggle in 
Milton’s mind; he is as impervious to tempta- 
tion as the lady of his play. He rejects the 
court for the people, “‘ tapestry- halls and 
courts of princes”’ for ‘‘ lowly sheds with 
smoky rafters,”’ He prefers justice to luxury. 
If every just man that now pines with want 
Had but a moderate and beseeming share 
Of that which lewdly-pampered luxury 
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Now heaps upon some few with vast excess 
Naiure’s full blessings would be well dispensed. 
Strange words, surely, for an aristocratic 
audience to hear in a light musical entertain- 
ment! Three years later, in Lycidas, Milton 
made his first and one of his fiercest attacks 
upon the clergy. In that year, 1637, Laud’s 
tyranny reached its height inthe barbaric 
mutilation of Prynne and other Puritan 
writers; it also provoked the riot in Edinburgh 
Cathedral which was the first sign of mass 
resistance. St. Peters speech in Lycidas 
concludes with the famous lines :— : 
But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite 


no more 
in which Milton prophesies the coming 
revolution. 


In 1638 and 1639 Milton travelled through 
Italy, where direct contact with learned men 
living under the shadow of the Inquisition and 
the Index, * and above all his meeting with the 
imprisoned Galileo—the only contemporary 
mentioned by name in Paradise Lost—burned 
more deeply into his mind a love of intellectual 
freedom. As he was about to proceed to 
Greece, news reached him of armed rebellion 
in Scotland, and, thinking it “‘ base to be 
travelling for amusement abroad,, while my 
fellow citizens were fighting for liberty at 
home,” he returned to England, thus abandon- 
ing his long-cherished project of visiting the 
birthplace of democracy. On his return, he 
flung himself into the struggle against episco- 
pacy, ‘‘under whose inquisiterious and 
tyrannical duncery no free and splendid wit 
can flourish.’ 
fallen, and civil war had begun, Milton 
discovered ‘that intellectual freedom still had 
enemies even within the revolutionary ranks. 

As in every bourgeois revolution, a split 
had begun between the rich bourgeisie and 
landowners, equally opposed to either a 
return to the old feudal order or an advance 
towards a democratic social revolution, and, 
the radical rank and file, The air was full of 
daring speculation. In those adventurous 
1640’s, Lilburne was preaching democracy, 
George Fox pacifism, Winstanley communism, 
,Commenius was demanding educational re- 
form and Milton divorce reform; Roger 
Williams was attacking religious persecution 
and Overton the immortality of the soul. The 
poor were flocking to conventicles, to hear 
such strange new doctrines expounded by 
working-class preachers, men with no other 
ordination or education than the inner light 
of reason and conscience. In alarm, religious 
bigotry allied with property and _ privilege. 
The crisis came in 1644. The blunders of the 
aristocratic Presbyterian commanders, eager 
for compromise, afraid to beat the king for 
fear of their own rank and file, stood in 


* Index Expurgatorius, strictly, an authoritative specification 
of the passages to be expunged or altered in works other- 
wise permitted to be read by Roman Catholics, 


idealism and his indignation. 


But when the bishops had © 


glaring contrast to Cromwell’s. victory at 
Marston Moor, and led to their overthrow by 


-the ‘‘ Self-Denying Ordinance.” Behind the 


lines, the Presbyterians attempted to suppress 
the new heresies by the institution of a press 
censorship. ‘‘ New Presbyter’”’ was reviving 
the methods of ‘‘ old Priest ’’; it was time 
for Milton to come into action. 

Dare ye for this adjure the civil sword 

To force our consciences ? 
he demanded of ‘‘ the new forcers of con- | 
science.” Into Areopagitica he poured his 
In freedom of 
thought lay not the weakness of the revolution, 
as its enemies pretended, but its strength. 
** What some lament of, we rather should 
rejoice at.” Let England forego ‘“‘ this 
prelatical tradition of crowding free conis- 
sciences and Christian liberties into canons 
and precepts of men.” This was a dawn in 


‘which it was bliss to be alive. 


* Areopagitica identified Milton with the left 
wing of the revolution. The Tenure of Kings 


_and Magistrates, his defence of the execution 


of Charles, made: his position even clearer, 
and won him his official position as Latin 
Secretary to the Commonwealth. In _ his 
sonnets to Fairfax, Cromwell and Vane, he 
hints at his programme for the revolution, 
which he develops in Defensio Secunda pro 
Populo Anglicano and A Ready and Easy Way 
to Establish q Free Commonwealth. He denounces 
the corruption and land speculation which 
disgraced the Long Parliament, the work of 
men ‘‘ who disperse their own relations and 
creatures through the provinces, for the sake 
of levying taxes and confiscating goods.” 
“* Public faith ” must be, 
cleared from the shameful brand 

Of public fraud. In vain doth Valour 

bleed, 

While Avarice and Rapine share the land. 
Intellectual freedom is stressed in all three 
of the sonnets. Fairfax must free ‘‘ truth and 
right ” from violence. He appeals to Crom- 
well to ‘‘ help us to save free conscience.” 
Vane is praised fcr his championship of 
toleration. Ch rch and state must be separated 
and “‘all power of persecution”? removed. 
Cromwell must ‘‘ permit the free discussion 
of truth without any hazard to the author, or 
any subjection to the caprice of an individual, 
which is the best way to make truth flourish 
and knowledge abound.” Better provision 
must be made for education. that children 


may be trained ‘‘ not in grammar only, but 
in all liberal arts and exercises,” and taught 
““'to place every one his private welfare and 
happiness in the public peace, liberty and 
safety.” There must be equality of opportunity 
“the civil rights and advancements of every 
person according to his merit.’? Above all, it 
must be the care of the republic to ‘‘ adminis- 
ter unpolluted justice to the people, to redress 
the injured, and to succour the distressed,” 
for if these duties are neglected, the end will 
be ruin and despair. 

To Milton the revolution had not merely a 
national but an international significance. 
Patriotism and internationalism he never 
found i compatible. It was the glory of the 
English people to be ‘‘ ever famous and fore- 
most in the achievements of liberty.” ‘‘ Let 
not England forget her precedence of teaching 
nations how to live.” The revolution in 
England had set an example to Europe, and 
for a time it seemed that it might be followed. 
During the Tronde, a republican movement 
appeared for a while in Paris and Bordeaux. 
Spain, long feared as the bulwark of tyranny, 
now confronted with revolutions in Portugal, 
Catalonia and Naples, was visibly crumbling. 
“From the columns of Hercules to the 
Indian Ocean,”’ Milton cried, ‘‘ I behold the 
nations of the earth recovering that liberty 
which they so long had lost.”” The name of 
Fairfax : 

through Europe rings, 
Filling each mouth with envy or with praise, 
And all her jealous monarchs with amaze, 
And rumours loud that daunt remotest kings. 


Milton’s own propaganda work, written in 
“the common language of Christendom,” he 
refers to as: 

Liberty’s defence, my noble task, 

Of which all Europe talks from side to side. 


The language echoes that of the Fairfax sonnet, 
for Milton believed the part played by the 
man of letters in the revolutionary movement 
was not unworthy of comparison with that of 
the man of action. In the sonnet On the late 
Massacre in Piedmont he looks beyond the 
sufferings of the victims of religious intolerance 
to ‘‘the Babylonian woe,” the, imminent 
doom of Rome, the fountain-head of tyranny 
and superstition. 

_ But it was not Rome that fell, but the 
Commonwealth. Milton, blind, poor and 
ageing, had leisure at last- to write the great 
poems of which he had dreamed. One 
question haunted him; why had England, 
when so much had been done and suffered 
for freedom, relapsed into slavery? For the 
answer he returned to the temptation-theme 
of Comus. God had given men freedom to 
choose good or evil, and in 1660 England 
had chosen evil. Milton’s mind brooded over 
the hopeless fall of Lucifer; the fall of man, and 
his ultimate hope; the triumph of Christ, who 
placed his integrity above riches or power; 
the fall of Samson and his ultimate triumph. 
The political implications of the temptation- 
theme emerge clearly in the passages in. which 
he considers why nations lose their freedom. 
Michael explains to Adam that : 
....sometimes nations will decline so low 
From virtue, which is reason, that no wrong, 
But justice and some fatal curse annexed, 
Deprives them of their outward liberty. 


Christ refuses to save the degenerate Romans, 
“* deservedly made vassal.’? Samson passes 
the same judgment on the Israelites who 
deserted him. 

But what more oft, in nations grown corrupt, 
And by their vices brought to servitude, 
Than to love bondage more than liberty— 
Bondage with ease than strenuous liberty ? 
The tone of these reflections is profoundly 
pessimistic, as is that of Michael’s summary 
. of world history ; 


Heritage 


by Fohn Langland, Anon., and 
HM. Robson 


“I counsel you,” says Conscience, “come with me, ye fools, 
Into the Fort of Unity, and hold we us there, 

Cry we to Nature to come and defend us. ~ 

From the hurts of the fiend for love of Piers Plowman. 

Cry we to all the commons to come into Unity 

And there abide and fight against Belial’s children.” 


John Langland: from Piers Plowman. 


Peace is the end of War; Ease, Freedom, and good Government, being the grounds of 
every Martial Engagement; which if it produce .not after conquest, the ends thereof 
become frustrate; and the people by loss of all their blood and treasure therein, purchase 
themselves nothing but shame, poverty, and oppression; and not only»so, but perchance 


a lost condition. 


_ For when Self seizes upon the bowels of a Republic, his greedy appetite is never satisfied 
till all be devoured. And as it is impossible to avoid War when private interest is 
maintained, so it is improbable to gain Love when well being, ease, and happiness of 
a people is neglected. For all powers being inferior to. the majesty of the people ( for whose 
good they themselves have, or ought to have, ordained them) must be subject to their 


censure, uf once employed against them. 


From The Moderate, the organ of the Levellers’ Left in the Cromwellian Civil War. 


There lives a nymph o’er yonder lea, 
And O she is a winsome hizzie | 
Her name is Lizzie Liberty, 
And mony wooers has sweet Lizzie; 


She sings and trips along the plain, 

Free as the wind glides oer the water; 
O bonny Lizzie Liberty, 

Now a’ the lads was fain be at her. 


H. Robson, of Tyneside, Chartist period. 


ed 


So shall the world go on, 

To good malignant, to bad men benign. 
Yet the impression left by the poems as a 
whole is neither pessimistic nor depressing. 

The reason is that Milton never lost his 
fighting spirit. ~He could never resist an 
opportunity to attack kings or priests. He 
makes Adam his mouthpiece to condemn 
monarchy ; 
O execrable son, so to aspire 
Above his brethren, to himself assuming 
Authority usurped, from God not given ! 
He gave us only over. beast, fish, fowl, 
Dominion absolute; that right we hold 
By his donation: but man over men 
He made not lord—such title to himself 
Reserving, human left from human free. 
Christ shows a similar republican contempt 
for the theory of Divine Right, and for kings 
who : 

swell with pride, and must be titled Gods, 

Great Benefactors of mankind, Deliverers..... 
Till conqueror Death discover them scarce 

men, 
Rolling in brutish vices. E 
Priests fare even more hardly. To Michael, 
the outstanding historical fact of the Christian 
era is the degeneration of the clergy into 
‘* grievous wolves,” who : 
Spiritual laws by carnal power shall force 
On every conscience. 


The old joy of battle revives'in Satan’s speeches 
—for while Méilton’s intellect condemned 
Satan, his emotions approved, and the 
emotions are nore powerful than the intellect 
in poetry—and in certain of the speeches and 
choruses of Samson; 
O, how comely it is, and how reviving 
To the spirits of just men long oppressed, 
When God into the hands of their deliverer 
Puts invincible might... . 
Samson was written in the late 1660’s, when 
opposition to the Stuarts was beginning to 
revive after the shock of the Restoration. 
Long ago, in Areopagitica, Milton had com- 
pared the English Revolution to Samson in 
his strength, shaking his invincible locks. 
Now the Revolution lay humbled in the dust, 
Eyeless in*Gaza, at the mill with slaves, 
betrayed by its own weaknesses, and the 
treachery of others. Would the parallel be 
carried further ? Would the good old cause 
find new strength to slaughter the Philistines, 
in number more 
Than all thy life had slain before ? 
Milton did not doubt it. In his last poem he 
voiced, more clearly than ever before, his 
faith in the revolution. 
His servants He, with new acquist 
Of true experience from this great event, 
With peace and consolation had dismissed, 
And calm of mind, all passion spent. 
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Alun Lewis 


LUN LFWIS THE POET, 18 DFAD . . . 
way LYEUT. ALUN LEWJS POEMS AND 

SHORT STCRIES. TRAGEDY OF 
WELSH POETS DEATH ... BRAVE AND 
SFLENDIN ALUN LEWIS ..’. ALUN 
LEWIS MEMCRIAL?...SOLDIER POET 
KILLED. . . . This is how the news that Alun 
Lewis had been killed in an accident on active 
service in India appeared in the papers. Yet 
when The Times Obituary Editor’s secretary 
rang through to the War Office and the 
Ministry of Information (those homes of 
imaginative Scotsmen and brilliant advertising 
men) for confirmation and some information 
about his writings, no official publicist or 
propagandist could be found who had ever 
heard of his name. But to those of his genera- 
tion his death in such tragic circumstances 
came as a terrible blow. 

The details of Alun’s death, as described 
by his Colonel, are absurdly simple. He was 
with a battalion of the South Wales Borderers 
on the Arakan front in Burma, where the 
Welch Regiments have lately been dis- 
tinguishing themselves, and was going forward 
on detachment. At the time he was carrying 
his loaded revolver. He tripped and fell and 
the hammer struck a stone. He never regained 
consciousness. He died about eight o’clock 
(our time) on Sunday, March 5th, 1944. 

We have lost a very gifted and valuable 
person. He was only 28, but both as a poet 
and a story-writer he was already regarded 
by critics as the most promising of our younger 
writers in this war. Although/not yet widely 
known among the mass reading public, his 
poems and stories written during the past 
three or four years with an increasing sense 
of urgency had won for him no mean reputa- 
tion as well as a large circle of friends. Many 
found in his intensely self-analytical work 
some sort of guide through the turmoil of this 
war. Indeed, all his writing was illuminated 
by this healing light- and suffused, with a 
quiet, deep and warm humanity. 

' Educated at Aberystwyth and Manchester 
Universities with the intention of entering the 
Civil Service, the son of the Director of 
Education at Aberdare, Glamorgan, and 
nephew of a weli-known Welsh scholar and 
man-of-letters, there was, nevertheless, nothing 
“academic ’”’ about him. By the end of his 
post-graduate course he had already displayed 
an itch to write and rebelled at the idea of 
becoming a colourless bureaucrat. In 1938 
he had considered entering journalism and 
for a few weeks worked in the Aberdare 
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Leader office to gain practical experience. 

A colleague on that paper writes that he. 
would not have been happy as a journalist: 
his nature was too sensitive. He would have 
been hurt by many of the things the newspaper 
reporter has to become hardened to in the 
daily run: he would have disliked the drudgery 
and the routine of reporting work. He was 
too gentle, fine and sensitive a soul, though 
warmed by a deep sense of fun and a droll 
sense of humour. He was more vividly 
creative. You felt in him a burning idealism, 
and that sense of isolation and austerity of 
spirit you feel in the poet, the lover of solitude 
and the sensitive artist—and you loved him 
for the unexpected bubbling sense of fun 
that came from him, and made him a very 
human being at the next moment. 

So Alun became a’ teacher at a secondary 
school, Lewis’ School, Pengam, among his 
own people for a short period instead. Like 
others with his mining background, he came 
under the influence of D. H. Lawrence’s 
fiction at this stage. His poems also betrayed 
strong influences: Keats, early Yeats, and 
even Austin Clarke. He first attracted 
attention in Welsh literary circles at the 
beginning of 1939 with a translated story in 
the, Welsh Socialist and literary magazine 
Tir Newydd (New Land). A later, now famous 
story, ‘“ The Wanderers,” came to the notice 
of the late Edward J. O’Brien. Helen Wad- 
dell, who was interested in his work, had got 
some poems of his printed in Seumas O’Sulli- 
van’s Dublin Magazine, for which Alun always 
had a soft spot. Robert Herring, editor of 
Life and Letters To-day, published early poems 
and some Army sketches and stories—and so 
did Horizon later on. 

In the first year of the war, wheu he was a 
sapper in the Engineers stationed in Hamp- 
shire, he served under a sympathetic adjutant 
who had fought in Spain, and who became 
very interested in Alun’s work, giving him 
some facilities for writing at HQ. But he 


was not one to take advantage of a cushy - 


job when others were being bombed_ nightly, 
and it was not long before he volunteered for 
more active infantry duties. He was a man 
in every sense, mature of outlook, yet with a 
poet’s knowledge of death, a curious streak 
which some may put down as the common 
death-wish of some of our most »sensitive 
writers of two generations, as in 

I have begun to die. 

Yor now at last I know 

That there is no escape 

From Night. Not any dream 
and many other poems in ‘Raider’s Dawn. 

He was now beginning to shake off literary 
influences (Edward Thomas included) and 
finding his true self. It was also an encourage- 
ment for him to have no difficulty in placing 
his work—important for him—as his terrible 
premonition-impetus pointed. 

When he had completed his OCTU course 
in the Lake District (Stephen Spender had 
sent a Lilliput photographer chasing after 
him) he married Gwenno Ellis, of Aberystwyth 
-—without telling his people, and, as I then 


happened to be on leave, they both came and - 


stayed with us at Llanybri for a couple of 
days. At that time he was deeply immersed in 
the business arrangements of The Caseg Press 
illustrated. poetry broadsheets which Brenda 
Chamberlain was putting out,’ for he was 
always very generous with his time and 
money. After the war, he had great plans for 
doing similar good works, especially in Wales, 
which was always very near his heart. We 
talked late into the night, a particularly 
stormy one, and I left them appropriately 
enough reading Shakespeare’s long poem 
together! In the morning they woke us 
earlier than we had expected: they had 
succeeded in dislodging the corks of both 
hot water bottles in the divan and had slowly 
but blissfully got cold feet ! 

Alun was a good soldier, was always very 


fit, and had the body of an athlete. He had a 
soft Welsh voice and spoke with a slight trace 
of the accent of the mining valleys, was 
proud of the mining stock he came from. He 
was keen, too, about his Army jobs, talked 
and wrote (he was a terrific letter writer) 


about ‘‘ schemes’? and weapons and AFV’s, , 


and was bucked about lectures by officers 
who had been through the first Libyan 
campaign. 

At OCTU he had put in for the R.W.F. 
where he might have joined Goronwy Rees, 
now a major, and Alun Llywelyn- Williams, 
his first editor, and other literary friends. He 
got. his next choice instead—that proud eld 
regiment, the Swabs. 

After my transfer from the London Welsh 
to an East Coast Ack-Ack site, he was stationed 
near me, but difference of rank, duties, etc. 
prevented our meeting. We continued to 
correspond regularly, airing our theories and 


opinions, especially about poetry. I was glad — 


to be in a position to anthologise his poems 
and: to be able to include poems of his in 
several B.B.C. readings. ; 


Before going on active service to India, he — 


often visualised having to shoot at the Indian 
people as part of his duty. It haunted his 
mind. I used to reassure him. Always one to 


feel injustice very deeply, he had previously | 


got into bad odour with the authorities on this 


subject, as any real writer must sooner or — 
later under present circumstances. Certainly © 


he was very deeply concerned about conditions 
out there and the attitude of the Army 
towards India. Witness his essay, Stones for 
Bread, which he wrote out there. The wonder 
is that he managed to get it smuggled out— 


that indeed was bravery in India under | 


present auspices. 


For a time he was unit intelligence officer, 


and then he was for a time sick in Poona 


Hospital. Two stories written about this time © 


have recently appeared in Penguin New 
Writing and Horizon. His presence in India 
was known to many there, including, as I was 
to learn later, Indian nationalist writers. As 
usual, he wrote that he had made new friends 
—some among Indian families. India tor- 
tured him, tore him apart, depressed him. In 
his last letter but one he said his insides were 
haggard, and, reading between the lines, he 
appeared to be very unhappy, lonely, and 
upset. Still later letters to others, however, 
were clear and glad. The moods of the past 
months had gone and now he was eager to 
put himself to the test. One letter describes 


him enjoying momentary ease and comfort 


en route to the front and reading Wales with 
great relish. 

And so he has gone. 

He, least of all, wouldn’t want a lot made 
of him. He didn’t believe overmuch in the 
public life: as quiet, humble and genuine a 
person as his beloved Edward Thomas. He 
wouldn’t have wanted Churchill to write an, 
appreciation of his collection of poems 
Raiders’ Dawn and the book of Army stories 
The Last Inspection. 


Though his slight literary output (there’s a 
book of poems Ha Ha Among the Trumpets to 
come) was never looked upon as more than 
apprentice-work by him, he often had fore- 
bodings as to whether he would see the end 
of it. His scattered Last Wills and Testaments 
should shake up people’s complacency like 
suicide-notes. « ; 

““ Are we to throw away the remainder of 
our. years when the sacrifice, will produce no 
redeeming gain for humanity or civilisation... 
the artist and writer leaving undone the tasks 
that have burgeoned in their hopes and in 
their thinking?” he wrote. He himself met 
that challenge. .And we can but mourn his 
loss. The life of the man shows up in relief in 
everything he wrote. 

Wherefore we leave no monumental homes, 

No marble cenotaphs inscribed with names 


Who die young. Keidrych Rhys 


exceedingly. That is the dialectic 


Modern Art 


‘He Doesn’t Like 


Klingender 


AY { THROW A FEW IDEAS 
M arena of this controversy ? 
In a sense, all art is dream—it 

““reflects ” reality, in the form dictated by 
the (conscious and unconscious) selecting and 
evaluating processes in the mind of the artist, 
whose mind is not an isolated thing but part 
of a period and a class. The false antagonism 
between realism and the fantastic and 


INTO THE 


ssymbolist modes of art is one of the contradic- 


tions in which Klingender’s essay ‘‘ Marxism 
and Modern Art” is bogged down. 

Dreams can be entirely “‘ realistic”: I 
transcribed a cream exactly as recollected on 
waking, and published it as a short story of 
the genre “‘ realism.”” To Klingender dreams 
are either ‘‘ blissful’ (he should have some 
of mine) or ‘‘ mystification.”” Dreams, day or 


_ night, or those of art, utilise the memories and 


observations of objective reality as vehicles of 
emotional communication, conduits of the 
sympathies. 

Struggle is constant, calls forth attraction 
and repulsion, love and hate. What makes all 
the difference to the kind of people we are is 
whether we struggle against one another as 
individuals, against another class, or against 
nature-in-the-raw, etc. But we are still lovers 
and haters, we still need our dreams and 
imaginative foci. 

** Realism is always by its very nature 
popular” (p. 48). When was there last a 
realistic best-seller ? 

He approvingly tells us that Lenin told 
Clara Zetkin ‘‘it does not greatly matter 
what we ourselves think about art, nor does it 
‘matter what art means to some hundreds or 
even thousands in a nation,” etc. I assert with 
the last breath of my lungs IT DOES 
MATTER GREATLY. Deny this axiom and 
you throw the masterpieces of the world on 
the junk heap. Lenin goes on: “Its roots 
should penetrate deeply,”’ etc., “* it should be 
comprehensible to the masses and loved by 
them” . ... agreed, agreed,“ SHOULD, 
OUGHT ! but in fact? The real fact is that 
folk-art has degenerated in Benin, Bengal and 
Basin Street (though it flourishes unbroken in 
the Soviet Union and in very, very few other 
places); and even when it was a flourishing 
universal culture its products were nothing 
to bear comparison with the great ‘* sophisti- 
cated ” arts from’ Egyptian Dynastic sculpture 
to Leonardo Madonnas or Picasso’s Guernica, 
or the symphonies of Beethoven. We shall 
get nowhere by permitting ourselves cant on 
this issue. The synthesis of the future is when 
the greatest art is also folk art, because both 
appreciators and creators have mukiplied 
return 
on a higher level” of folk culture, when for 
the first time a truly cultured and educated 
human society shall have arisen. 

Klingender perfectly well understands that 


it is not the subject-matter that makes art 
values. ‘* To paint a face beautifully is quite 
distinct from painting a beautiful face ” (p. 
21). Yet he speaks (p. 9) of the “‘ tame still- 
lives and harmless holiday scenes of the post- 
impressionists.” To a generation surfeited 
with impressionism, these apples and land- 
scapes delivered a vital shock, not because of 
their subjects (which were not new) but their 
treatment. You will find the artist André in 
“* The Fall of Paris”? quoting the dictum of 
Cézanna: ‘* One must observe Nature a long 
time. Then what is seen is liberated from the 
influence of the light an1 everything acci- 
dental, and reflection breeds understanding.” 
Harmless holiday scenes! Did not Michael- 
angelo say ‘‘ There is only one art, the art 
of design ”’ ? 

That, certainly, was the credo of the post- 
impressionists; and the fact is that ‘* what 
was really new in English art, the war paint- 
ings of 1914-18” (p. 9), i.e., Nash and the 
rest, derived directly from those Parisian 
pioneers, as anyone can see with half an eye. 
And here, truly, the new technique was 
brought to new subject-matter, the war, and 
given a, new emotional impulse therefrom. 
Which does not mean that to paint a battle- 


‘field is necessarily a better thing than to paint 


a (“‘tame’’) still-life, or that the resultant 
picture will be better or more permanently 
valuable art; quite obviously. 

For those of us who fell for the ‘‘ pure-form ” 
views of Clive Bell and Roger Fry in the 
1920s, Klingender’s demolition of their 
flimsy fortifications was done years ago by 
such writers as I. A. Richards; whose theory 
of the way the art-experience works and 
why it is valuable provides, I think, some 
excellent powder and shot for Marxists— 
with suitable modifications. I was sorry to 
find this theory undiscussed in the essay. 
When will somebody give us that compre- 
hensive work on aesthetics and the history of 
art, in Marxist terms, for which we are all 
waiting ? 

Let us remember, as Klingender says, that 
“* it is in its infinite diversity and many-sided 
richness that art must be appreciated ’’; and 
let us not be hasty to reject the work of an 
artist because he uses an old subject or a new 
symbol. 

Hubert Nicholson. 


He Does 


OR SOME YEARS PAST I HAVE SOUGHT 
oie canvas and brushes, to find for 

myself the true form my work should 
take in order to find its proper place in our 
advance towards socialism. I was groping in 
the dark for many years, and fell into many 
of the usual traps. Wilenski’s Modern Move- 
ment set me off on the right path, incomplete 
as lt is, but it was Klingendegr’s Marxism: and 
Modern Art that finally led me to a mature 


style, although admittedly, it needed all my .. 


previous knowledge of Marxist thought to 
formulate the correct conclusions from the 
obscurity of some of the author’s sentences. 
It was, therefore, with a sigh, though no 
surprise, that I read the misconception of 
Marxism and the function of the artist, and 
the appeal for a ‘‘ wider grasp’ (socialism, 
presumably, being ‘‘ narrow” in that it 
allows for only one class) -from your corres- 
pondent to the February issue, Mr. Morton. 
His letter is full of phrase-mongering and 
even contradictions, but the gist’is summed up 
in the last paragraph but one, in which there 
occurs a partial truth—that Klingender 
virtually ignores the means of the communica- 
tion of reactions to stimuli. This is not true 
to the extent that Wilenski ignores the relation 


of art and human activity, but, in any case, 
this aspect of artistic activity does not come 
within the range of the application of Marxism 
to modern art, but is a question of the most 
suitable means of communication. 

Mr. Morton’s statement in the same para- 
graph, that Klingender’s treatment on the 
relation of art to life is inadequate, is due to 
his ignorance of Marxism, and he can only 
come to see the full meaning of the truth of 
Marxism and Modern Art by making himself 
conversant with the Marxist conception of 
thought. 

To sum up, I would like to give the con- 
clusions I have been able to draw by the help 
of Klingender’s timely book:— 

That the artist only takes his correct place 
in modern society with relation to the people 
if he— 

1. Communicates experiences which will 
serve to ‘‘ educate’ the people, in the sense 
of enlarging the field of their experience. 

2. Adopts a means of communication which 
most suitably expresses his experience to the 
people. 

P. C. Rudall. 


My Lord Tomnoddy 


The Canterbury Poets, one entitled 

“* Songs of Freedom,” published by Walter 
Scott, Ltd., a collection of English and 
American Poems from Robert Burns to Edward 
Carpenter. Ninety-two poets and over two 
hundred poems. J wish it were possible -for 
such a book to he reprinted, and:so sung by 
all lovers of Freedom and Poetry. 

Here are the. songs of the Chartists, Song 
of the Lower Classes, Song of the Wage Slave, 
Prison Fancies (composed when confined in a 
solitary cell on bread and water in May, 
1849). 

No one could read Robert Barnabas 
Brough’s My Lord Tomnoddy without recalling 
the Marquess of Hartington in a recent 
Derbyshire by-election. 

“My Lord Tomnoddy must settle down-- 

There’s a vacant seat in the family town ! 

(Tis time he should sow his eccentric oats) 

He hasn’t the wits to apply for votes 

He cannot e’en learn his election speech. 

Three phrases he speaks—a mistake in each ! 

And then breaks down—But the borough is 
won 

For the Earl of Fitzdotterel’s eldest son.”’ 
This is poetry with a punch.” 


I= MANAGED TO COLLECT NINE VOLUMES OF 


Jim Ward. 


The Play’s The Thing 


CANNOT AGREE WITH _ YOUR GORRES- 
I pondent Derek R. Maggs. Of course an 
unknown dramatist is a fool if he attempts 
to make a living writing plays, and the 
reluctance of theatre managers to produce 
anything unusual or experimental is well- 
known. But there won’t be any advance in 
the drama of this country if playwrights bow 
before these considerations. Until the state 
of society is improved, the playwright will 
find a solution by earning his living in some 
more stable manner and getting the plays he 
writes produced by a different section of 
theatrical life—private societies’ and the 
progressive amateur movement, not forgetting 
amateur groups in factories and the Forces. 
Contrary to Mr. Maggs’ opinion, I believe 
the public will pay to see what he calls 
‘“heavy stuff”. provided the characters in 
the play are real people, not types or mouth- 
‘ : > > 
pieces, in short, if the play’s good. (Zola’s 
‘* Guilty ’? was shown here a few weeks ago, 
and the gallery audience was the largest (’d 
seen this season.) 
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As for prominent American dramatists 
O’Neill, Odets, Ardrey are a few, and Max- 
well Anderson, whose ‘‘ Eve of St. Mark ”’ is 
a tribute to the ordinary American soldier. 
(We’re still waiting for a British dramatist to 
do the same for the British soldier.) 

Vai jpaddeam: 
(Liver pool) 


Create a Poetry 
Audience 


OOD POETRY AND WORKING-CLASS POETRY 
G are moving towards each other but 
are not, as yet, synonymous. At present, 
with a very few notable exceptions, real 
poetry is not written by working-class people. 
Of course it will be; though that it will develop 
from the rough ballad, the song-chorus, the 
pub-improvisation, etc., is open to question, 
I think. 

{ believe that the first thing to be done is to 
widen and stimulate the working-class poetry- 
audience. At present among the people there 
is little knowledge of, and almost no demand 
for, poetry. Of course we all know ‘sections 
of the working community who belie this 
statement, but don’t let’s kid ourselves that 
they are, so far, anything but a tiny minority. 
The really good poet, like any other artist, is 
an accomplished craftsman, who has given 
time to his art. Even the seemingly spontan- 
eous and simple phraseology of a poet like 
Pudney has not come without much practice 
and much,thought. Few working men in the 
past have had the time or the inclination for 
this. Poetry has not in fact been a part of 
their lives or of the life of the people about 
them. Therefore they (the poets) have not 
felt the inspiration or the stimulation of a 
demanding audience. Create the audience 
and you will create the poets. 

Education is going to help with this, I 
believe, and also leisure. In the meantime, 
the non-working-class poet and intellectual is 
not to be despised or frightened away. It is 
they who can help, can encourage and awaken 
sleeping talent, can help the people to realise 
themselves. 

It might be that OUR TIME could start 
a series of—for lack of a better word— 
** Cultural’? Discussion Groups, (like, for 
instance, the Labour Monthly Groups, only 
with poetry-reading, play-reading, transla- 
tions of world literature, etc.; also music and 
art, as the subjects). Or would this be 


trespassing on W.E.A. ground? I don’t 
think so at all. 
Wasn’t it Mayakovsky who said ‘‘a poet 


cannot be compelled—he can compel him- 
self.” That he will, when poetry is a part of 
the people’s experience, I believe. Until 
then there may be poets but they will not be 
working-class poets. 

Kissane Keane. 


Make Certain 


of obtaining your copy of 


OUR TIME 


by placing an order with 


YOUR NEWSAGENT 


If you have any difficulty tell our Circulation 
Department, 28/29 Southampton Street, W.C.2. 
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Time 
Marehes On 


by Ralph Bond 


(Vice-President of the 
Technicians) 


of Cine- 


Association 


HE VOICE OF THE ‘“ MARCH OF TIME ”’ 
"Tis been pounding ear drums for a good 

many years now. It ushered in a new 
type of screen journalism—a cross between the 
newsreels and the- documentary. There was 
never the keen analysis of the documentary, 
but there was always something more than the 
superficial recording of the news reel. In its 
early days, ‘‘ March of Time ”’ developed a 
technique of paralysing the audience with a 
combination of image (sometimes staged but 
generally the real thing) and a sound track 
composed of strident music and booming 
commentary. Nervous people were often 
stunned by the impact and reeled out of the 
cinemas gasping for air. 

A more sober ‘‘ March of Time” has now 
evolved. After an awkward period when the 
commentator had to carry the whole story 
over pictures which had very little reference 
to what he was talking about, their cameramen 
and editorial staff have staged a come-back 
and won a little breathing space for that part 
of the film which audiences observe with their 
eyes. 

The three latest issues of ‘* March of Time ” 
are all well worth seeing. Two of them have 
been shot entirely in European countries— 
one in Sweden and one in Portugal. The third 
—‘* Naval Log of Victory,” gives a pretty 
adequate and exciting review of the changing 
fortunes of the Allied Nations in the war-at 
sea, and is distinguished by some excellent and 
genuine scenes of naval warfare, and by first 
rate editing and dramatic sense in the 
assembly of the material. 

Jimmy Hodgson, a real old-timer, of the 
British film industry, and ‘‘ March of Time’s ” 
star British cameraman, went to Sweden to 
photograph ‘‘ Sweden’s Middle Road,” and 
he has brought back some very good footage. 
Sweden’s precarious middle course as a 
country surrounded by Axis-conquered terri- 
tory is fully examined and there is plenty of 
information about her internal, political and 
economic life. Especially interesting is the 
sequence shewing the social achievements of 
Sweden’s Labour Government, including a 
comprehensive and guaranteed health service 
to everyone. The important role of the 
co-operative movement is also mentioned. 

One is left with the conviction that the 
Swedish people, although anxious to keep at 
peace, are overwhelmingly anti-Nazi. Refugees 
from Norway are given a great reception and 
the film concludes with shots of Stockholm 
students demonstrating their solidarity with 
their persecuted colleagues of Norway. 

A different kettle of fish altogether is 
Portugal, and in ‘‘ Europe’s Crossroads ” we 
are shewn a country dominated by a com- 
bination of Roman Catholicism and Fascism. 
As is to be expected in this priest-ridden, 
Fascist land, the standard of living, particularly 
of the peasants, is abaut the worst in Europe, 


despité Dictator Salazar’s hypocritical speeches 
about the ‘‘ dignity of Labour.” ; 

Although food is abundant, the bulk of it 
is sold to the Axis nations. Prices have been 
boosted beyond the means ,of the average 
citizen, although wages are frozen by Govern- 
ment decree. 

This film, shot by’Jean Sagés and Marcel 
Robiere, manages to convey in_ twenty 
minutes a fairly comprehensive picture of 
modern Portugal with its contrasts between 
workers and peasants, and the hectic life of 
Lisbon crammed with wealthy idlers, diplo- 
mats, journalists, spies and refugees. Although 
it avoids a too positive line, there is sufficient 
material for any audience to make up its own 
mind and the conclusion most people will 
draw from it will be far from flattering towards 
Salazar and his Fascist state. 


generation of to-day reads Jack London— 

probably very little, which is a pity. For 
Jack London was not only one of the greatest 
writers in the realist tradition that any country 
has yet produced: he was a two-fisted Socialist 
and champion of the working man who made 
as many converts to the cause as any writer or 
propagandist of his generation. 

It is therefore with mixed feelings of disgust 
and contempt that Socialists who know his 
work will regard the new United Artists’ film 
Jack London, which purports to be the story 
of his life. 

If people do turn in their graves, Jack 
London certainly will. If he were alive he 
would castigate the yellow-bellied producers 
of this film with all the invective at his 
command. ; 

What does the film say? In a series of 


I DON’T KNOW HOW MUCH THE YOUNGER 


episodic sequences it covers his early life as an — 


oyster fisherman, his adventures on a sealing 


‘schooner and in the Alaskan gold rush, and 


his ambitions and struggles to become a 
writer. He achieves fame at last and is sent 
aS a war-reporter to cover the Japanese 
invasion of Korea. 

The producers, far more concerned with 
dragging in box-office “‘ angles” than telling 
a balanced and authentic story, devote fully 
a third of the film to Jack London’s adventures. 
in the Far East. He eventually returns to 
America, but his warnings of Japan’s plans 
for world conquest go unheeded. 

And that, apart from some exploits with 
various glamorous women, is the sum total 
of the film! They have turned Jack London 
into a respectable middle-class gent. They 
have shamefully concealed his consistent 
championing of working class revolt. The only 
concession they have made to the real Jack 
London is to permit a few vague memblings. 
about social injustice. ¥ 

Taken all in all this is about the most nauseat- 
ing film it has been our misfortune to see for 
many months. To use an American phrase, 
it’s a Stinkeroo. 


Academy Re-opens 


The re-opening of the Academy Cinema in 
Oxford Street is an important event for 
London film enthusiasts. Most of us have 
pleasant memories of the old Academy under 
the management of Miss Elsie Cohen. I 


‘remember when she took it over as a home 


for ‘‘ unusual films”: and courageously 
opened with a silent film at a time when 
London had got the ‘‘ talkie” craze. That 
film was Dovshenko’s Earth, and it ran for 
weeks. 

The new management has planned a pro- 
gramme of films which will include outstand- 
ing foreign productions and others of merit 


which are unlikely to get a normal West End 
release. Films will not be booked for fixed 
periods of time, but will be retained as long 
as there is a public demand. F 
The new season has opened auspiciously 
with Heart of a Nation, a French film directed 
by Julien Duvivier. It is a story of a French 
family from 1871 to the present day, magnifi- 
cently directed and superbly intérpreted by 
a team of artists which includes Raimu, 
Michele Morgan and Jouvet. It is a tragic 
story, yet told with such warmth and sympathy 
that the deepest emotions are aroused. The 
scenes reinterpreting Parisian life during the 
past 70 years are astonishingly well done. 
Three scenes especially stand out—an early 
aeroplane flight, the artists colony of Mont- 
martre, and an evening at the Folies Bergeres. 
The director has caught the atmosphere of the 
period in a way very few others have succeeded 


in doing. But the real strength of the work lies. 


in the warm humanity of its people, with all 
those subtle nuances of understanding and 
observation that distinguish a real artist 


from the formalist. 


We shall be pleased to con-— 
sider short stories, poems, 
reportage and critical articles 
on Music, Theatre, Films, 
Literature, etc., etc., for pub- 
lication in OUR TIME. If it 
is desired that MSS should 
be returned they should be 
accompanied by a stamped 
addressed envelope. 
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Reviewed by John Atkins 


T THIS MOMENT NEARLY ALL POETS 
aN under thirty are proclaiming a renais- 
sanee in. poetry—less in their poetry 

than in their pronouncements. In this they 
are supported by their backers, publishers 
and blurb writers (for there is something of the 
turf about this intellectual sport these days). 
When the reader tries to discover symptoms 
of this’ renaissance, however, he usually finds 
himself making his way up half a dozen blind 
alleys, or groping about in a.wilderness of 
voices. For so far from there being one large 
body of poetry, agreed 
differing in methods, there are a number of 


‘groups who rally round a few domineering 


personalities and abuse each other in prose for 
misunderstanding the nature of poetry. The 
true state of affairs is that. the nature of poetry 
is unknown to most of them, and that all but a 
few have analysed poetry into its parts and 
insist that the part in which they shine is 
poetry itself. Hence we have (or had) Mr. 
Grigson, who used poetry as a sensitive camera 
eye; and we have the Apocalyptics, who send 
out circulars to the press and ring the changes 
on a few images which were once arresting 


‘and are now defunct: they discover the bon 


in everything and delight in flowers that have 
frozen into perpetuity. They are only repeat- 
ing what their forerunners did for gangrene, 
which summed up the state of the body 
politic. But none of these images can satisfy 
the reader who accepts the elementary 
principle that the only constant thing about 
man and men is their condition of flux. 
David Martin approaches this awareness 


‘when he ends his poem: and this pamphlet 


with these lines :— 

_But songs of man man will remember, 

Changeless in life’s eternal dfiange. 

Poetry to-day is fixed in a clamp of respect- 
ability, where a bad book from Faber will 
inevitably get more attention than a good 
book from Fore. The same thing goes for 
Favil, for three years ago John Manifold 
brought out a little book of ballads from that 
press which you will never see quoted in theses 
on modern poetry. Yet it deserves to be, for 
it was an unpretentious attempt to write 
poetry of good quality for a wide public. He 
has been known for some years to those who 
read modern poetry as a serious poet with a 
charming line in lyrical humour, and also as a 
socialist. During the thirties most young 
poets affected to be socialists, and thanks to 
their weaknesses and failures the second 
generation of left wing poets encountered a 
strong prejudice, not undeserved although it 
was unfortunate that they had to pay for the 
sins of others. Yet by standing to their 
convictions and refusing to compromise their 
faith they may now be on the vergé of 
accomplishing their aim, i.e., writing in 
English what Lorca did in Spanish. Whereas 
so many of their contemporaries are anxiously 
hoping to hit the desired note by accident, 
aided by ears acock to hear what Messrs. 
Read and Eliot think about it all. 

“¢ Trident? is an important book and 
should be treated as such, although I am sure 
it will not. It is important because it contains 
the work of three men who are just about to 
finish their apprenticeship; I hope they 


in essentials but | 


succeed, whereas I know that the majority of 
contributors to’ New Roads, let us say, can 
never succeed, because they are not humble 
enough to realise that they are anything but 
bona fide poets. Manifold, Nicholson and 
Martin are still not quite fully realised, which 
makes their development continually interest- 
ing. Manifold admits that he is not yet a 
poet in these words :— 

Not yet, but shall be one day, and mean- 

while 

I live my. life and let it shape my style. 

He still has to rid himself of the left wing 
convention that has done so much harm, that 
socialist verse is necessarily better than 
christian or vegetarian verse :— 

Bare, bitter with the truth, not posed, not 

slick, 

Here’s verse that’s 

it’s Bolshevik ! 
He had the excuse of rhyming discipline, which 
is not a good one, but Martin hasn’t even that 
for the following crime :— 

Sing how we fashioned great and fair 

The. workers’ and the peasants’ state. 

Sing how with our labour throve 

The Fascist wolf’s demonic rage. 

Now I had better say what the poems are 
about. Manifold’s is a dialogue in rhyming 
couplets, between a poet and a philistine; the 
object is to state the value of poetry (a constant 
source of guilt-feeling to-day). He makes a. 
cursory survey of the poetic field, devotes too 
much time to an attack on Spender (I like 
vituperation, but smell a personal rat when it 
is sustained at such length against someone 
who deserves it much less than many others), 
and plumps for Cornford; this again is 
suspicious, for it is always easier to praise the 
dead than the living. But his statement of the 
qualities of a poet and the nature of poetry 
are excellent. I have barely referred to 
Nicholson, yet his contribution is the most 
rewarding and mature. It is an ambitious 


more than good— 


, evocation of a small town, once dragged from 


its natural obscurity by the English Civil War 
and now a second time compelled to relate its 
existence to another world. The author 
varies. his forms with good effect, and the 
poem as a whole is balanced, competent and 
occasionally very fine indeed. Martin deals 
with the class struggle in his familiar urgent 
manner—his poetry is itself a burning river, - 
but sometimes burns indiscriminately. 


Lorea 


LORCA, THE POET AND THE PEOPLE 
by Arturo Barea. Faber & Faber. 7/6. 


Reviewed by Fack Lindsay 
N ENGLANQ, AT LEAST LORCA BECAME 
I generally Teun only in 1936, when at 
the outbreak of the Civil War in Spain the 
fascists shot him in Granada. Without 
knowing much about him, we made him the 
symbol, the poet-hero, of resistance to Fascism. 
That idealisation in one sense was far from 
the mark, in another sense it was perfectly 
just. The way in which this contradiction is 
reconciled is made clear in Barea’s book. 
Lorca was never directly political, he tended 
to shy away from any direct political implica- 
tion; his conscious approach is often in many 
ways reactionary, yet by his closeness to the 
people—both in emotion and in his re-use of 
traditional forms of verse—he  willynilly: 
became.a revolutionary force. % 
Lorca worked in the ballad-forms of his 
people, and he founded in the first year of the 
Republic, 1931,,a popular theatre whica took 
to peasant and worker the rich classic drama 
of Spain (a drama full of popular elements). 
This theatre, La Barraca, travelled the roads 
and pitched its stand in village square, shed or 
barn. It fed the, people’s desire for a fuller 
life and ‘‘ if the wicked nobleman in the play 
was punished because he offended a sixteenth- 
century point of honour, they identified him 
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with one of the Seforitos, the sons of their own 
gentry, whom they had learnt to-hate.”’” Cne 
of La Barraca’s most successful works was 
Fuente Ovejuna, which uttered the lesson of 
mass-action and mass-unity. 

Lorca himself wrote two plays. One deals 
with a wcman in love with a conspirator (the 
setting is that of the liberal conspiracy of the 
1850’s). She has no interest in politics, but, 
when arrested, refuses to give away her 
acccmplices; the lover has gone off and 
doesn’t turn up to ‘‘ die with her.” Super- 
ficially the play appears to deride the cowardice 
of the revolutionaries, but ‘‘ the great Spanish 
public, which would have rejected the idea 
of a woman sacrificing herself for political 
ideals (even for popular ones) easily under- 
stood the woman who sacrificed her life for 
the sake of love—and easily converted her 
into a political symbol.” She became the 
symbol of devotion, of readiness to resist to 
death, in the name of love, and so was 
ultimately identified with the revolutionary 
impulses which seemed to exclude, to make a 
mere use of, her simple intensities. 

Do you love Freedom more than your 

Marianita ? 

Then I will be that Freedom you adore. 
Because the play started from the deep roots 
of emotion among the Spanish masses, it 
moved those masses in a way that an appeal 
starting from the intellectualised levels would 
have failed to achieve. The *‘ purely human ” 
drama provoked political demonstrations. 

Barea shows how again and again Lorca’s 
work had this contradictory effect. The 
intention of the poet mates with the living 
currents of mass-life and is transformed; the 
total effect of the poem becomes something 
quite different from its ‘‘ intellectual content.” 
And Barea shows how Lorca could do this 
only while he was working in the close context 
of Spanish life and culture. When Lorca 
went to New York, his technique was inade- 
quate to utter the different world: it became 
intellectualised, tending towards ordinary 
semi-surrealist tangles of imagery. 

There seems a lesson for us here, but it 
isn’t quite so easy to say what it is. For there 
is a basic difference between our England 
and the Spain of Lorca. Lorca had a 
peasantry as audience, a working-class still 
carrying on a vital folk-culture. In England 
the final triumph of the factory-system 
extirpated long ago the Jast lingering remnants 
of traditional culture. The poet has therefore 
no short cut to his union with the people; 
and the union that he can hope to achieve is 
of a different kind than that Lorca achieved. 
The issues are so much more complex. They 
involve both the breaking: down of the false 
commercialised culture that has been ground 
into the people, and the creation of a new 
kind of national culture out of their awakening 
into active political life. We cannot evade 
the direct implication with politics. 

Further, the particular kind of union that 
worked so satisfactorily with Lorca is not 
one we can set up as an aim. The contradic- 
tion between intention and effect, idea and 
image, which finds creative validity in his 
work, would only drive us into increased 
confusion of symbols. 

Yet there remains something absolutely 
right about Lorca’s work and method—a 
poetic fullness that comes from the mating of 
his rich sensibility with forms arising from the 
actual life of the people. His aversion from 
politics was an aversion from intellectualised 
art-—art in which the abstract statement of a 
situation is mistaken for the aesthetic realisa- 
tion. That is easy to say. But how is our 
poetry to achieve this integrity, which in 
Lorca’s work seems to come as easily as a 
shout, a kiss, a handclasp; to have the organic 
compieteness of a ripe apple, a young girl 
running; to move with the casual inevitability 
of a wave curling into the wind? It is not 
enough to say that Lorca’s verse is that of 
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las entranas del alma, the heart and the entrails. 
We have had, say, Lawrence, Dylan Thomas, 
Barker—each variously doing fine work at his 
best, but not getting Lorca’s integrated 
clarity, his subtle lyric symbolism balanced 
on a direct relation to common life which 
made it ‘possible for the milicianos of the 
Republican army to sing his poems. 

Blame our loss of a folk-tradition. That 
certainly cuts away the direct line of contact 
for the poet. The lack of forms which the poet 
can share equally and immediately with the 
people makes the primary. difficulty. We 
have got to reach our goal by difficult and 
complex ways, I am afraid, if we are seeking 
for the full creative union. But we can at 
least remember two points that emerge from 
the consideration of Lorca. Somehow or 
other we must find and maintain that close 
and direct relation to the common people; 
and we must always hold before us that the 
poet is the prophet of the fullness of life. 
Lorca was a revolutionary poet because he 
did that. If you are part of the people, 
accepting them, and if you seek to utter the 
fullness of life, you cannot but bring about a 
transforming impact. You accept life in order 
to change it, and the determining factor is that 
fountaining imagery which one way or 
another demands a fuller life and breaks 
through the old and obstructive. 


The Death of a 


Faseist Philosopher 
by Richard Preston 


(Giovanni Gentile, philosopher and Minister 
of Education under Mussolini, has been shot 
by anti-fascists at Florence. News Item, April, 
1944.) 

URELY HE COULD NOT COMPLAIN ! 
S Gentile, the finest thinker who .ever 

championed Fascism, wanted the Pure 
Act. He was an Idealist, and what Act could 
such a philosopher acclaim as most Pure, 
Absolute, but the Act of Death? So, in 
getting that anti-fascist bullet, Gentile lived 
out the final point of his thinking; he became 
that Pure Act which he lauded as Pure Spirit. 
And now he is Pure Spirit, the state he con- 
sidered most yorthy. Fascism he defined as 
*“a Life in which the individual by means of 
the abnegation of himself, the sacrifice of his 
particular interests, even by his death, realises 
that entirely spiritual existence in which 
resides his value as a man.” 

Till the days of Hegel, Idealism was a 
necessary aspect of philosophic thought, 
embodying the protest against the prevailing 
mechanical outlook of materialism. But since 
then its vital element has been drawn into 
materia ist theses of development, and the 
dialectic of Idealism has grown more and more 
abstract. In Croce, the liberal teacher of 
Gentile, it still played about in an Hegelian 
universe, but an arrested version of that 
universe, where History is a simultaneity, a 
timeless activity of Spirit (whereas for Hegel 
the changes of History were real, even if he 
thought them an expression of unfolding 
Spirit.) 

Maybe that sounds gibberish if you aren’t 
used to the school-terms of philosophy; maybe 
it is gibberish. What it means is that the 
changes of History, the evolutionary develop- 
ments within time, are not taken as funda- 
mental. They are considered only a kind of 
varying landscape within which Spirit 
dramatises its values. That explanation, as I 
look at it, seems as difficult as the statement it 
explains, but perhaps it conveys something. 

Gentile made the next step. He saw the 
world as only Spirit-Act. His view was 
different from that of the past Idealism which 
saw all things as dissolving into illusion or 
deity. It saw a ceaseless pattern of movement, 


a subtle metaphysic of endless rebirth, an 
abstract dialectic of leaps from  thought- 
thought to thought-thinking, and all this 
activity only a ‘‘ free’? expression of the 
Spirit. Gibberish again. I can’t find a few 
easy words to explain a system of thought 
which feverishly entangled itself in paradoxical 
complexities, in order to juggle about with 
intuitions of living pattern, while blinding 
itself against all material origins. I’ll have to 
leave it at gibberish. 

But what this kind of thought leads to isn’t 
at all mysterious. The Spirit is ‘‘ free,” 
bowing only to its own inner paradox. It 
accepts no material basis. Matter, the world, 
is only an expression of Spirit-Act, a kind of 
residuum in which the spirit-leaven is working 
towards new unpredictable leaps, qualities, 
forms. What happens in the world is of no 
importance as long as the spirit is “* trans- 
cending ” the material factors. Look back at 
the quote from Gentile above, and you’ll see 
how that kind of outlook works out in applica- 
tion to our society. Spirit, the irresistible 
force that obeys no logic or control other than 
its own inner needs, is very like monopoly- 
power in industry and the State. The matter 
which has to obey its will—or rather which 
has significance only when Spirit Acts—is 
remarkably like the masses. The Fascist 
Party Gentile himself defines as the ‘‘ pro- 
pulsive energy ” which is the future existing 
in the present, the leavening factor—that is, 
the agent whereby the monopoly-forms con- 
trol or move the people,. the residue of past 
Spirit-Act. And so the life of the individual 
is a life of c aseless sacrifice and abnegation, 
each such act uniting him with Spirit, making 
him Spirit, till the final point of union, 
sacrificial death. A thesis which does excel- 
lently well in providing mystical sanctions for 
Fascist monopoly-power, lowering of living 
standards, and finally death-in-war. 

Gentile hasn’t much yrounds for complaint. 
That bullet was purely spiritual—in his sense 
of the term. 
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Prussie Acid 


and Young Love 


GARRICK : Uncle Harry by Thomas Job 


Reviewed by George Raymond 


OLONEY, SLIGE Il WHERE YOU WILL, AS 
Mr. Manifold sagaciously avers, re- 
mains boloney, pure  boloney © still. 


Doubtless, but only if the boloney maintains 
the prescribed hokum standard throughout ! 


Consider the plot of Uncle Harry by Thomas 
Job. A young man (Michael Redgrave) and 
his two sisters are left enough money to exist 
on if they all three live together. The two 
sisters, Lettie and liester (Beatrix Lehmann 
and Ena Burrill) naturally become thoroughly 
neurotic in these circumstances and quarrel 
continually while vying with each other to 

_ spoil their brother, who is so gentle a creature 
that everyone calls him Uncle. 

Uncle Harry falls in love with a young 
woman, named Lucy (Rachel Kempson). 
This, of course, would never do and so the 
sisters choke her off. After several years in 
London, however, she turns up again but 
now engaged to a civil engineer. 

Uncle Harry believing that Lucy would still 
have him if he were free, frugally kills two 
sisters with one dose of prussic acid by 
murdering Hester and throwing the blame on 
Lettie. 


Then the bottom drops out of Uncle 
Harry’s world, for he discovers that not only 
has he over-estimated Lucy’s affection but 
under-estimated her conventionality. That 
young woman could not think of marrying the 
brother of a murderess, even if she cared for 
him. 


In order to expiate his crime and save his 
sister Lettie from the gallows, he confesses. 
But who could believe that such a sweet, 
gentle soul could have committed such a 
horrible crime ?. Nobody. And nobody ever 
does, even though Uncle Harry spends his 
time getting drunk and confessing to anybody 
who will listen to him. 


That, I submit, is a more than ordinarily 
good plot. Mr. Job, too, by craftsmanly 
writing and first-rate character-drawing lifts 
the play on to a plane above a mere thriller. 

Such a play, if it is to succeed completely, 
must move us emotionally. Why is it that 
we never feel sympathy for this poor wretch 
crushed by circumstances? Essentially, be- 
cause we cannot believe in Uncle Harry’s 
behaviour. In an action thriller that wouldn’t 
matter two hoots, but in a character play it is 
fatal. 

[t is not that Uncle Harry murders his 
sisters that is the trouble—there is reason 


enough for that—but the manner of the ‘doing 
sticks in our gizzard. For years he has 
accepted his position as inevitable, accepted 
the petty tyrannies of Hester and Lettie, 
allowed his romance to be smashed—all 
without any attempt to break out, to escape 
by going to work or starting in business, 
although the social position of the family is 
such that to have done so would have been 
less undignified than playing the piano in the 
“local” for the village glee club-—-which he 
actually does. One can only assume that 
Uncle Harry is too gutless to take the risk. 


That sort of character might be driven to 
kill in a sudden fit of resentment, but not 
with premeditation. If Uncle Harry had 
beaned the two sisters with a marline-spike, 
it would have been as credible as his embarking 
on. the sustained course of action and planning, 
necessary to poison Hester’s cocoa and involve 
Lettie as the killer, is incredible. 

It is as though Hamlet, having stabbed 
Polonius behind the arras, forges the des- 
patches to Norway in such a way that Fortin- 
bras forthwith declares war on Denmark, then 
persuades Claudius that as a warrior king he 
should be in the forefront of his battle array, 
and finally tips off Fortinbras as to the exact 
spot in the front line where he is likely to 
come across Claudius. Murder in that 
tortuous fashion is as foreign to Hamlet’s 
nature as an anti-fascist stand was to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s. 

All of which means that Uncle Harry is not 
so good a play as Hamlet, but good enough for 
detailed criticism. 

The direction of William Armstrong and 
Michael Redgrave is on a level that is not 
usually met with in the English commercial 
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theatre, and the acting gave me more delight 
than any I have seen for a very long time. 


Obviously the directors have striven to 
give us a true portrait of this unhappy family 
in a small-town provincial backwater in the 
year 1908. Not only has care been taken with 
the individual characters, but real thought 
given to their relations to each other. Con- 
sidering that this sort of approach to the theatre 
is almost unknown in this country, the measure 
of the success achieved is very heartening. 


The acting of the main characters is 
remarkably fgne. Particularly is this true of 
the way they use their whole bodies. 


See, for instance, Mr. Redgrave’s handling 
of his coat so that each ineffectual plucking 
gives us a clearer idea of his character. Then 
there are the walks of each: Uncle Harry’s 
dragging step, Lettie’s jerky, hysterical 
wheeling, Hester’s stately stalk—all perfectly 
contrasted with the solid, earthy stomp of 
their maid, Nona (Susan Richards). 

There is, too, a breath-taking piece of 
acting when Lettie is brought into the prison 
governor’s room on the eve of her execution. 
She does not see her brother, but becomes 
aware of him when he speaks. Miss Lehmann 
plays this whole scene superbly, but it is this 
moment of recognition that I remember most 
vividly, when with her face haunted and 
fearful she makes a quick turn away which is 
almost immediately arrested, and then slowly 
turns back seeking the governor’s protection 
against the man on whom she had doted for 
so long. 


There is more excitement in this play, for 
the theatre lover, than in any four other plays 
at present showing. I shall see it again and 
again. 
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